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THE NON-SECTARIAN CLAUSE IN THE 
CHARTER OF BELOIT COLLEGE’ 


Rosert K. RicHarpson 


HE most interesting section of the charter of Beloit col- 
lege is the seventh, a section never devised by the found- 
ers of the college. It provides: “That no religious tenets or 
opinions shall be requisite to entitle any person to be ad- 
mitted as a student in said college, and no such tenets or 
opinions shall be required as a qualification for any pro- 
fessor, tutor, or teacher of said college, and no student of 
said college shall be required to attend religious worship in 
any particular denomination.’ How did this section come 
to be inserted in the charter? 

As is well known the immediate prelude to the establish- 
ment of the college was the holding of four Presbyterian- 
Congregational conventions in the village of Beloit. The 
third of these assembled on May 27, 1845. In it sat delegates 
of presbyteries, unions, associations, and conventions of both 
Illinois and Wisconsin. ‘From abroad’ were present the 
president of Marietta college, a professor from Knox col- 
lege, representatives of the presbyteries of Buffalo and 
Troy, New York, and a member of the Illinois association. 
Attending clergymen were Aratus Kent, Aaron Lucius 
Chapin (later first president of the college), Dexter Clary, 
Stephen Peet, and, a fact worth noting, John J. Miter.’ 
Chapin, Peet, and Miter had in the summer of 1844 been 
three of that band on the steamer Chesapeake whose deliber- 


+The writer desires to express his indebtedness to Superintendent Joseph 
Schafer for generous assistance in the preparation of this paper. 

* Trustee Records, Bk. A, 6 ff. Edward Dwight Eaton, Historical Sketches 
of Beloit College (New York, 1935), 24. R. K. Richardson, ‘Making and Makers 
of Beloit College,’ in The Book of Beloit (Beloit, 1936), 28. 
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ations had preceded the four conventions above mentioned.*® 
The convention accepted the invitation of the citizens of 
Beloit to locate the college therein, and resolved further: 
‘That a Committee of ten be appointed to fix upon the 
number and character—and to make nomination of a Board 
of Trustees—and to digest, and embody the principles of a 
Charter—and to devise other ways and means for establish- 
ing a College at Beloit, and that that Committee be author- 
ized to call a Convention to hear their report within six 
months.’ The committee was made up of ‘Reverend Messrs. 
S. Peet, C. Waterbury and L. H. Loos and Messrs. L. G. 
Fisher, John M. Keep, Wait Talcott, E. M. Goodsell, 
Augustus Raymond, H. B. Russell, and John Hopkins.”* 

This committee reported a charter at the fourth con- 
vention, October 21, 1845, which charter, based on that of 
Western Reserve college,” was, with some amendment, 
adopted: as also were the nominations of trustees.* The 
insertion of any section such as the seventh of the existing 
charter was, of course, unthought of. 

The second meeting of the trustees, convening at Rock- 
ford, November 18, 1845, appointed Peet, Fisher, and Hic- 
kox a committee to seek the charter from the Wisconsin ter- 
ritorial legislature,’ and on January 14, 1846, Hickox’ peti- 
tion for the charter was presented to the council through 
Edward V. Whiton of Janesville, to be at once referred to 
the committee on schools, made up of Frank, Kimball, and 

* Eaton, Beloit College, 6 ff. *Trustee Records, Bk. A, 8 f. 

*A printed copy of the ‘Act to Incorporate the Trustees of the Western 
Reserve College’ is found, with other papers connected with the charter, in the 
Beloit college Archives, file ‘Conventions, etc., Inception of College.’ See also 


S. Peet to J. C. Holbrook, June 26, 1846, copy, Beloit college Archives, file: 
‘R. C. Chapin—papers re charter.’ 


*Communication of Dexter Clary, as secretary of the trustees, February 10, 
1846, to Milwaukee Gazette. Ibid.: ‘The same Committee [viz., the one appointed 
to nominate trustees] reported a charter for the College, which after a full ex- 


amination and some amendments was approved.’ Trustee Records, Bk. A, 10 ff. 
*Trustee Records, Bk. A, 19. 
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Rountree.° Whiton had served as speaker of the house in 
the third session of the second legislature and was now fin- 
ishing his four-year term in the council. His legal career 
was to be brilliant, terminating in the chief justiceship of 
the state. He supported the charter in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings, and it is to be presumed that his favorable attitude 
was known to the college authorities in advance.’ Michael 
Frank, chairman of the committee on schools, was from 
Southport, now Kenosha. Dr. Schafer’s account of him in 
his ‘Origin of Wisconsin’s Free School System’ is amply 
substantiated by Frank’s own diary: ‘Mr. Frank was of 
German descent, but he was born, educated, and socially 
trained in a western New York community and seems to 
have been a Yankee of the Yankees, member of the Con- 
gregational church, a devoted adherent of the temperance 
movement, and a Free-Soiler, as well as a protagonist of 
the free school. In a word, like so many other second- 
generation Germans, he was a sharer and bearer of the. 
Yankee tradition.”° It may be added that he had been one 
of the organizers of the Southport Congregational church, 
had been an outspoken delegate to sessions of the state Pres- 
byterian-Congregational convention, and was acquainted 
with Stephen Peet, Dexter Clary, Lucius G. Fisher, and 
other Beloit men.’* It would have seemed that the charter 
was to have an easy and routine course to legislative ap- 

* Journal of the Council of the Fourth Legislative Assembly of Wisconsin 
Territory (Fourth Annual Session), 60. ‘Hickox’ misspelled ‘Wilcox.’ Cf. ibid., 23. 

*Moses M. Strong, History of the Territory of Wisconsin from 1836 to 
1848 (Madison, 1885), 302, 387. See also The National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography (James T. White and company, New York, 1904), xii, 515-516. 

* Wisconsin Magazine of History, ix, 84. 

See Michael Frank’s diary in the Wisconsin historical library, entries 
under January 22, 25, March 16-26, April 11-14, December 17-18, 1840; Febru- 
ary 9, 11, 1841; February 8, October 23, 25, December 19, 1842; January 18, 1843; 
August 5, November 9, 1845; January 4, 15, 26, February 9, 24, 1846. He had 
begun his work for schools as early as 1840, and was, for a brief time, editor of 


the Wisconsin Journal of Education. (Wisconsin Necrology, vi, 1 f., in Wis. hist. 
library.) 
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proval. Such, however, was not to be the case—though the 
resistance was to come from out the committee. 

Frank reported the bill for the charter [No. 36 (C)] on 
January 16, and it was read the first and second times.” 
It was considered by the council in committee of the whole 
on the twentieth.’* Not all that transpired in the council is 
revealed by the Journal and it is necessary for an investiga- 
tor to have recourse to the newspapers of the day. It is clear 
from the final wording of the charter, as well as from a let- 
ter of Whiton to Stephen Peet, of April 13, 1846, that after 
the rising of the committee an amendment, in all probability 
introduced by Marshall M. Strong of Racine, was adopted 
forbidding the college to give instruction outside of Beloit.** 
The Journal also indicates that after concurrence by the 
council in amendments not otherwise specified, Moses M. 
Strong of Iowa county moved further to amend by inserting 
in the charter’s fourth section a provision that not more 
than one-fourth of the twenty-four trustees should be min- 
isters of the Gospel, nor more than a fourth adherents of 
the same denomination. This proposal was lost by a vote of 
2 to 10, the two supporters being Strong himself and Curtis 
Reed of Milwaukee county.** Whiton, as we learn from 

2 Council Journal, ut cit., 77. * Ibid., 107. : 

* Laws of the Territory of Wisconsin... Passed by the Fifth Legislative 
Assembly, at the Annual Session, . .. 1846, ‘An Act to incorporate Beloit 
College,’ 108-105. The addition is to section 2, consisting of the words ‘in the 
town of Beloit,’ in such wise that the concluding clause of the section was 
made to read: ‘and the trustees may, as their ability shall increase, and the 
interest of the country require, erect any or all of the different departments for 
the study of the liberal professions, in such locations as may be most feasible, in 
the town of Beloit.’ Cf. letter of Edward V. Whiton to the Rev. S. Peet, Janes- 
ville, April 13, 1846, in Beloit college Archives, file: ‘Clary-Peet, Early General.’ 
This addition was to be deleted from the charter in 1895 by simply adding the 


words at the end of the section ‘or elsewhere.’ Trustee Records, Bk. A, 409, 
January 16, 1895. Register of Deeds, Miscellaneous, ix, 294, No. 178076, at 
Janesville. 

The desire that the college be permitted to give instruction outside Beloit 
was almost certainly based on the belief that ‘Higher Departments, at least 
in the case of law, had best be located at a distance from the School of Liberal 
Arts. Faculty Minutes of February 20 and March 20, 1850. 

* Council Journal, ut cit., 108. 
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the Madison Ewpress, defended the charter as presented, 
utilizing the opportunity to give a keen Whig thrust at 
the Democratic Moses M. Strong by pointing out that he 
‘hoped the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa would 
not pass. He believed it was a privilege all men had of asso- 
ciating with their friends. The gentleman would think it 
very hard if he were compelled to have three-fourths of his 
associates Whigs.”*® Had the amendment been adopted it 
is doubtful if the Beloit trustees, Congregationalist and 
Presbyterian as they were, could ever have accepted the 
charter. 

It is from the public press, also, that we learn of the most 
exciting elements in the debate, including the matter of the 
non-sectarian clause. It is clear from the Madison Express 
of January 22, 1846, that before Moses M. Strong had 
introduced his unsuccessful amendment restricting the per- 
sonnel of the trustees, he had moved to amend the bill ‘by 
providing that no particular religious tenets or opinions 
should be required as qualifications on the part of officers, 
teachers or scholars, and that the scholars should not be re- 
quired to attend any particular place of worship’—this last 
phrase, of course, being the reporter’s version of non-require- 
ment of attendance on ‘religious worship in any particular 
denomination.’ Wiram Knowlton had supported Strong’s 
motion and, says the Express, had remarked ‘that he was not 
one of those who believed in compelling persons to serve 
God, let them go to the devil.” This description of his words 
provoked a letter to the Eapress from Knowlton, complain- 
ing that its account had been copied in other papers, that it 
was garbled, and that what he had actually said had been: 

* January 22, 1846. 

“Ibid. It is after the account of this non-sectarian amendment that the 
article in the Express continues: ‘Strong, of Iowa, then offered another amend- 


ment providing that not more than one fourth of the trustees should be ministers 
of the Gospel,’ etc. 
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‘I did not believe in compelling persons to serve God,— 
if they could not be induced to serve God without compul- 
sion, let them go to the devil.’ The Ewpress apologized in 
its issue of February 5, 1846, explaining that the mistake 
had been a compositor’s, overlooked in correction.*® 

The charter received Whiton’s support in this matter, 
as it was about to do in the proposed amendment as to the 
constitution of the board of trustees. He ‘thought gentle- 
men misunderstood the nature of the question. A teacher 
stood in loco parentis, and, as such, should have the care and 
supervision of the children placed under his charge. It was a 
great object with parents to have their children placed where 
they would receive good moral culture.’ Whiton, therefore, 
had gone to the root of the matter and rested his case on 
what must always be the ultimate defense of required re- 
ligious exercises in privately supported educational institu- 
tions, whether denominational or otherwise.’® 

At this juncture Michael Frank innocently thought to 
clarify the situation by indicating that the ‘proposed insti- 
tution’ ‘was designed to be of theological character.”° In 
this he was entirely correct. The founders of the college 
were earnest in intention ultimately to establish instruction 
in divinity.** But the effect of the announcement must have 
been other than intended by the chairman of the committee 
on schools. Strong was roused to the utmost, replying, con- 
tinues the account in the Express, ‘that if that was the ob- 


“The Argus of January 27, 1846, had published Knowlton’s speech correctly 
in the first instance. 

* Madison Express, January 22, 1846. 

* Ibid. 

™R. M. Pearson (a trustee) to J. J. Bushnell, September 1, 1847: ‘In 
obtaining our Charter we had in view the establishment of a Theological De- 
partment at some future time, but it must be a long time first. Our Charter 
gives us University powers. Our Charter was not exactly what we wanted, but 
we can probably get it amended as we shall need. Democracy, they say, is pro- 
gressive. J. J. Bushnell appointment file. The project was considered at 
various times but did not appear to be practicable or expedient. 
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ject he hoped it would be more fully stated in the bill; and 
in such a case he should vote against it. He would not, he 
said, vote for these religious fixings anyway.’ Strong’s 
amendment was then adopted by the council, though there 
is neither account of the matter nor a record of the vote in 
the printed Journal. 

Strong’s vigorous statement, and especially the way he 
framed it, aroused considerable criticism in Wisconsin, and 
the Wisconsin Democrat (Madison) felt called upon to pub- 
lish an editorial entitled ‘Give the Devil His Due.’ We 
quote in toto: 


A great ado is made by some of the outrageously decent papers 
through the Territory about the reported remarks of Moses M. Strong, 
in the Council, on the bill for chartering the Beloit College, which 
were, ‘that he would have nothing to do with these religious fixins [sic].’ 
The remark meant nothing more, and was so generally understood in the 
Council chamber, than that he would have nothing te do with granting 
charters of this sectarian character. Mr. Strong sometimes makes harsh 
and thoughtless remarks which we feel no disposition to justify; but 
as for his opposition to Christianity, we do know that few men give of 
their means more liberally for the support of the gospel. 

Mr. Reed comes in for a small share of the current abuse for his 
vote on the same question. What his peculiar religious notions are, we 
never inquired, but that no man sustained a better moral character during 
the session, we are certain. 

When religious sects ask for spiritual immunities from the legis- 
lature, they present themselves stripped of their holy character, and 
should be willing to submit to the same tests that are applied to all 
measures of a secular nature. If to question the expediency of any of 
the provisions of the law applied for is to be regarded as opposition to 
religion, then some of our purest and best men are obnoxious to the 
charge. It is an outrage upon common sense and common justice to think 
so. The design evidently is to excite the religious prejudices of the 
community against particular individuals.” 


This editorial of the Wisconsin Democrat was rather 
neatly countered by the T'elegraph of Frank’s home town, in 
a brief notice, as follows: ‘Ambiguous Compliment.—The 


* February 7, 1846. 
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Wisconsin Democrat in correcting the Territorial Press on 
some remarks by Moses M. Strong requests them to give 
the devil his due.’** 

The Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, also, on January 27, 
1846, ran an editorial entitled ‘Religious Fixings.’ This edi- 
torial misquoted Knowlton,* and ended sarcastically: “This 
Mr. Strong of Iowa wants to be the United States District 
Attorney for the Territory of Wisconsin.’** Thus did Whig 
and Democrat find ammunition in what today we should call 
a strictly non-political matter.” 

Whether emboldened by his success with his non-secta- 
rian amendment, or stirred by the information that the col- 
lege was proposing instruction in theology, Strong pro- 
ceeded to introduce his amendment intended to de-denomina- 
tionalize the board of trustees, with the result above indi- 
cated. Then, says the Journal, the bill was ‘ordered to be 
engrossed to be read a third time. And the ayes and noes 
having been called for, Those who voted in the affirmative 
were, Messrs. Baker, Frank, Kimball, Knowlton, Marshall 
M. Strong, Whiton, Wilcox and Dewey, (President)—8. 
Those who voted in the negative were, Messrs. Kneeland, 
Reed, and Moses M. Strong,—3.’ Strong had carried out 
his threat to vote against the charter but had not carried a 
majority of the council with him.?” On January 23, Reed, 
from the committee on engrossed bills, reported ‘No. 36(C) 
“A bill to incorporate Beloit College,” ’ as correctly en- 
grossed.** The further stages of the bill through the house 
of representatives seem to have been uneventful, and on 

* February 17, 1846. * See above, n. 17 and n. 18. 

*The editorial mistakenly assigns the ‘religious fixings’ incident to the 
lower house. 

* Cf. the sarcasm of the R. M. Pearson letter to J. J. Bushnell, September 1, 


1847, n. 21, supra. 
*Ut cit., 108. * Ibid., 129. 
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February 2, 1846, it received the approval of Governor 
Dodge.”® 


Strong’s simple comment on the matter in his H istory of 
the Territory of Wisconsin is: 


Beloit College was incorporated by a special act of incorporation. 
It was required to be located in the township of Beloit, Rock county, 
and to— 

‘Be erected on a plan sufficiently extensive to afford instruction in 
the liberal arts and sciences.’ 

The first corporators were [list given]. 

The name of Prairieville Academy was changed to Carroll College, 
and the trustees incorporated as a collegiate institution.®° 


The debate was evidently less irenic than the record by the 
debater! Contemporary accounts give an unavoidable im- 
pression of energy, not to say vehemence, on Strong’s part 
in the debate. Marked manifestation of emotion was char- 
acteristic of the man: of any such vehemence his tempera- 


ment is sufficient explanation.** But why should his emotions 
have been stirred upon this occasion? And what were the 
bases in experience or conviction of the policies he then advo- 
cated—in part, it would appear, without opportunity for 
prior consideration? It is submitted that the answers to these 
problems are probably to be found in Strong’s pre-Wiscon- 
sin career; in the local and national situation at the time of 
the legislative session; and in his rooted political opinions. 


* Tbid., 165 (January 26, 1846: notice of passage of bill by house). Journal 
of the House of Representatives (Fourth Annual Session) of the Fourth Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Territory of Wisconsin: January 23, 1846, notice to house 
of passing of the bill by council (p. 187). First and second readings, January 24, 
1846 (p. 148). January 26, 1846, reported from committee of whole and ordered 
to a third reading, and passed (p. 152). Reported correctly enrolled, Febru- 
ary 2, 1846 (p. 246). Signed by speaker, same date (p. 247). Presented to 
governor, same date (p. 254). Approved by governor, same date (p. 267). 

* Op. cit., 497. 

™ Cf. his scathing letter to M. L. Martin, May 5, 1846, regarding his failure 
to secure the United States district attorneyship for the territory. Moses M. 
Strong papers, Wis. hist. library. Cf. Len Hubbell’s recommendation of him to 
Secretary of War W. L. Marcy, February 2, 1846: ‘Open, frank, generous and 
bold, he carries all his faults and foibles on the out side... .’ Ibid. 
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His pre-Wisconsin career had been such as to give him a 
thoroughly anti-puritan slant. 

Young Strong’s college years, 1825 to 1829, were years 
of strenuous religious experience and rebellion. His sister, 
Mrs. Betsey M. Royce, a woman overflowing with piety of 
the contemporary New England revivalistic and Calvinistic 
type, never tired in exhortations to her brother Moses. As 
early as the spring before his entrance to Middlebury col- 
lege she is writing of her gratification at his religious state 
and urging perseverance.**? On October 15, 1825, thereafter, 
she is expressing her hopes and fears as follows: 


My dear brother . . . I cannot express to you the deep interest 
which I feel for your eternal welfare. Your advantages of a religious 
nature are very great. I hope you will prize them as you ought. I 
long to hear you making the enquiry ‘What shall I do to be saved?’ 
‘Remember your creator in the days of your youth.’ ‘Seek him while 
he may be found, call upon him while he is near.’ You may never have 
another opportunity for repentance if you neglect the present. Perhaps 
some of your fellow students will attempt to ridicule the idea of your 
reading a portion of Scripture daily and of spending a portion of each 
day in prayer; but fear them not if any such there be. It is of little 
consequence what the world thinks of you provided you conduct [your- 
self] in such a manner as to meet the approbation of your Heavenly 
Father. I should be very happy to have you write what the state of 
your mind is at present if you feel disposed to.** 


For a time things go well. In November the sister is ex- 
pressing her joy ‘upon hearing of the happy change’ that 
the brother has ‘experienced,’ but is warning him that he 
‘may be deceived after all.’ So far, indeed, has he progressed 
that she can say she is ‘glad that you have set apart one 
day in the week to pray for Rutland.’ In fact he seems 
evidently to be thinking how he may help in the conversion 
of his somewhat redoubtable father. His sister admonishes 
him: 


"Strong papers, April 7, 1825. 
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As yet I can perceive no change in our own family but I do hope 
I shall before long. I am very glad to have you write to them upon the 
subject but I wish to give you one word of caution. When you write to 
father don’t let your feelings carry you so far as to say any thing which 
will have the appearance of being disrespectful. Perhaps it will be as 
well generally to direct your letters to some of your brothers or sisters. 
It may do more good than if they were directed to him.** 


On December 27, following, his classmate, Thomas I. 
Ormsby, writes him that he would like to give him pleasure, 
but he cannot be a Christian.*° 

In the end Strong joined the Congregational church of 
Rutland, but only to backslide. He did poorly in his studies 
at Middlebury,* and his father felt it wise to transfer him 
for his senior year to Dartmouth. It is clear that the temp- 
tations of college life had been too much for Strong’s pleas- 
ure-loving and convivial nature. A letter from Ormsby of 
October 12, 1828, enquires the reasons for his removal to 
Dartmouth, and then, for all practical purposes, answers its 
own question: ‘I know that we were all of us too fond of 
conviviality to study enough to make us respectable students. 
I very well know that we were too dissipated to gain a re- 
spectable name among the cold and colorless people of Mid- 
dlebury.’*” 

To cap all, as he was about to enter Dartmouth, church 
circles took up the case. Charges were presented at church 
meeting: and he stood accused of renunciation of the duties 
of religion, of connection with the church, and of the hopes 
of a Christian; of treating the exercises of religion with in- 
decent levity; of abstaining from religious meetings; and 
of valuing ‘the pleasures of the Ball-room higher than the 
worship of God.’ Three members presented him with a letter 


*% Tbid., November 9, 1825. 

5 Tbid., December 27, 1825. Cf. same to same, March 22, 1826. 

* Cf. ibid., Moses Strong to his son, Moses M. Strong, October 18, 1826; 
January 1, 1827; July 19, 1827. 

* Ibid. 
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of admonition, signed by the pastor, in which it was pointed 
out that ‘the whole church have been requested to pray’ for 
him; and in which, further, he was admonished ‘of the an- 
guish’ he would have caused his sister and of the pain he 
would have occasioned the church should it be ‘obliged to 
proceed’ to excommunication.** To make a painful story 
short, after a second admonitory letter, voted at church 
meeting, September 24, 1828, and after further efforts at 
reclamation of the sinner, Strong refusing any satisfaction 
to the church, the church excommunicated him on Septem- 
ber 16, 1829, and the excommunication was read in public 
on Sabbath, September 27.°° A man subjected to these 
public and humiliating experiences, particularly a man as 
high-spirited and basically as generous and honest-minded 
as was Moses M. Strong, whatever his failings, would not 
be likely at any subsequent time to be greatly attracted by 
the earnest Stephen Peet, the revivalist Clary, and the en- 
thusiastic Miter! 

In the summer of 1831, Strong was studying law at 
Litchfield, Connecticut. On the eleventh of August he wrote 
to his fiancée, Miss Caroline F. Green, of Windsor, Ver- 
mont, of a visit from his former Rutland pastor, the Rev. 
Charles Walker. The letter not only indicates the man’s 
forgiving disposition, but sets forth quite clearly what must 
fifteen years later have been his attitude toward the views 


which he supposed were represented by the founders of the 
college. 


* Letter of admonition signed by Charles Walker, the pastor, September 5, 
1828. Ibid. Also letter to the writer from the Rev. J. Graydon Brown, now 
pastor of the Rutland Congregational church, enclosing description of the church 
records. A copy of this letter has been deposited in the Wisconsin historical 
library. 

*® Letter from the Rev. J. G. Brown, as per n. 38, swpra. Cf. letter from 
his sister, Mrs. Royce, of October 14, 1828, protesting her brother’s attitude and 
mentioning the letter of admonition. Ibid. 
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I have just had a call from my former clergyman Mr. Walker. 
He is travelling for his health. His lungs failed him a few weeks since 
in the pulpit and he is now endeavouring to reinstate them. I was of 
course very glad to see him inasmuch as he is a townsman. He says there 
has been a great revival in Rutland, and that every young lady in the 
village except the Misses Temple have been converted, which must I think 
very much alter the appearance of society. There has been a very power- 
ful one in this village, but I believe it has left me very much in the 
situation it found me, for to say the truth, I have paid very little at- 
tention to the numerous meetings etc. Nor do I think it expedient, but 
that religion is a very different thing from what most of these fanaticks 
deem it to be.* 


This, it will be remembered, was written by the man who, 
in 1846, was to object to ‘these religious fixings’—small 
wonder! 

And yet Moses M. Strong was not an irreligious per- 
son. He concurred with Mrs. Strong in the holding of fam- 
ily prayers in their Mineral Point home;*’ he joined the 
Washingtonian temperance society in an attempt to put a 


bridle upon himself in the matter of his drinking;*? he was 
the bearer of a letter from Bishop Kemper to the Rev. Dr. 
Waiunright of New York, describing him as one ‘anxious to 
interest you and other friends in the welfare of the church 
at this important place’ ;** he was confirmed at Mineral Point 
on June 21, 1857;** and he was, at the time of his death, 
chancellor of the diocese of Milwaukee.*® He was simply 


“Strong papers. 

“ Correspondence, August, 1840-41; Samuel Hinman to Moses M. Strong, 
December 14, 1840. Ibid. 

“Tbid., 1842: a statement by Strong that he joined the Washingtonian 
temperance society to get the benefit of the restraint of a self-imposed teetotal 
temperance pledge. June 22, 1842. Cf. letter of father, Rutland, August 7, 1842, 
hoping the report is true that he has joined the temperance society and the 
church, and expressing fear of the drinking and gambling habits of the frontier. 
Ibid. This was not long before the father’s death. 

* Tbid., March 28, 1844. 

“Letter to the writer from Archdeacon M. B. Goodall, Lancaster, Wis- 
consin, April 15, 1987. 

“Dumas Malone, editor, Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 
1936), xviii, 151. See sketch of Strong by Chief Justice Marvin B. Rosenberry. 
Strong is regarded as the founder of the Episcopal church at Mineral Point 
one hundred years ago. 
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not of the Calvinistic puritanism of the founders of Beloit 
college—in their mores or in their thinking. 

Moses M. Strong’s earlier experience could not have 
predisposed him too favorably toward a new puritan col- 
lege. But, in the second place, neither could contemporary 
conditions in Wisconsin and in the nation. 

The fourth and fifth decades of the nineteenth century 
witnessed not a little religious commotion in the United 
States. The Irish had begun to enter the country in large 
numbers in the 1840’s and had, in New York, forced the 
passage of a school law by 1842. Fears developed among 
American Protestants, and stories began to be told of the 
iniquities of Roman Catholic monasteries. The pseudo 
‘Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk,’ supposed to have been 
an inmate of such an institution in Montreal, were widely 
accepted. ‘In 1844, there were several riots in Philadelphia 
directed against the Irish and the Roman Catholics. In a 
few days buildings were burned in that city and neighbor- 
hood, the militia and public officials standing idly by.’ “The 
most spectacular of these aggressions on the Roman Cath- 
olics’ had been the burning of the Ursuline convent at 
Somerville, near Boston, as far back as 1834. By the time 
of the founding of the college the crystallization of these 
tensions had become the Native American or Know-nothing 
party.*® 

At such a juncture the Rev. John J. Miter, a man prom- 
inently identified with the founding of the college, pursuant 
to Governor Tallmadge’s Thanksgiving day proclamation, 
on December 12, 1844, preached a Thanksgiving sermon in 
the First Congregational church of Milwaukee, using as 
his text Proverbs xxix, 2: “When the righteous are in author- 


“Edward Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1921), v, 
216-219. Cf. James Schouler, History of the United States of America under 
the Constitution (New York, 1889), iv, 177-179, 200, 202-208; (1891), v, 804 ff. 
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ity, the people rejoice; but when the wicked beareth rule, the 
people mourn.’ The speech was clear in its arrangement and 
dignified in general tone, but it could have left no doubt in 
the mind of his audience that the ‘wicked’ were Roman 
Catholic Irish immigrants, and the righteous (especially 
in view of the orator’s reference to Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
president of the American board of commissioners for for- 
eign missions, and but a short time before defeated as Clay’s 
running-mate in the election of 1844), the party of the 
Whigs! The speaker explained that he stood ‘under no un- 
furled party banner’ but that he took his ‘position as an 
American, and the defender of her [sic] home-born, vener- 
ated principles and institutions.’ He then urged the cultiva- 
tion of a patriotic spirit and adverted ‘to the duty of the 
American citizen to cultivate a proper estimate of the re- 
sponsibility, and sacredness connected with the exercise of 
the elective franchise.’ 

The following is, perhaps, the most important passage 
of the first part of the speech: 


If the foregoing positions are sound, or if inflexible integrity and 
discretion are indispensible [sic] limitations to the right of voting, then 
it will, and ought to be the great topic of thought and argumentation in 
the political world, how far this sacred franchise should be extended to 
that class of our European emigration who do not possess these acquire- 
ments. Mark my phraseology—that class of foreigners who have no 
just claim to the attributes of integrity and clear-sighted discretion. 
That such there are, no intelligent, disinterested citizen can for a mo- 
ment doubt. The number is swelling to a frightful multitude, whose 
votes can be obtained through the bribery of our modern Cata.ines, or 
who cast them at the nod of some European despot. We are not in want 
of politicians who will advocate their rights for the convenient reason 
that, their independent (!) suffrage can be bought for an electioneering 
bow, or a ‘social glass.’ And while the high-minded patriot would scorn 
the thought of stooping to such acts of nefarious parasitism, corruption 
will monopolize the whole of this political capital.‘ 


“See pages 13-14. 
This account of the Miter sermon is from the photostat in the Wisconsin 
state historical society’s collections made from the original in the library of 
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The orator, to be sure, wants the country to hold ‘enlarged 
views’ as to certain citizens of foreign birth, to remain ‘The 
land of the free, and the home of the brave,’ and duly to 
appreciate the Irish Charles Thompson, the Scottish Dr. 
John Witherspoon, the English Alexander Hamilton, the 
French Lafayette, and the Polish Kosciusko. None the less, 
he would ‘urge upon every true American citizen the duty 
of understanding the aims, and of watching the movements 
of the agents of the Pope of Rome in this country.’ 

The balance of the address, and over one-half the whole, 
was directed to the Romanist question, under two captions: 
“Ist . . . the innate and unchanging spirit of Romanism 
itself,’ and ‘2d . . . the disposition shown by certain poli- 
ticians to pay court to this great anti-republican hierarchy — 
this second matter being introduced in connection with an 
article in the Courier criticising clergymen of orthodox 
churches for being ‘ “in operations against the democratic 
nominee for Sheriff, because he was an Irish Catholic.” ’ 
This conduct Miter defended on the ground ‘that both the 
aims, and tendencies of Romanism are political, and not re- 
ligious.’ “The Pope through his Bishops, and they through 
his ghostly Priesthood, can control every Roman vote and 
use them [sic] to carry out his despotic purposes.’ It is at 
the conclusion of this part of the address that the attack of 
the Roman Catholic Boston Pilot on Theodore Frelinghuy- 
sen is mentioned, a matter which one of Miter’s associations 
and backgrounds would take much to heart. 

As to the ‘unchanging spirit of Romanism’ itself, the 
speech concerned itself with the alliance alleged to exist be- 
tween the despotic monarchies of the time and the Pope and 


congress. Another original is in the Henry E. Huntington library. It was 
printed on the press of the Milwaukee Daily Sentinel. Eliphalet Cramer, one of 
the petitioners for its publication, is said in Parker M. Reed’s Bench and Bar of 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee, 1882), 2382, to have lent aid to the founding of Chicago 
theological seminary and of Beloit college. 
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directed against the United States, the persecuting spirit 
exemplified in the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the in- 
tolerance of the new constitution of the Swiss Roman Cath- 
olic canton of Valais, and the enormity of the curse supposed 
to have been directed by the bishop of Pennsylvania against 
William Hogan. 

A brief exordium lifted ‘the voice of thanksgiving to 
Heaven for the rich boon of freedom’ and urged the trans- 
mitting of the national blessing ‘unvitiated, to posterity.’ 
Should this be successfully accomplished, the effulgence of 
our national sun would ‘only be eclipsed by the meridian 
beams of the sun of righteousness, pouring in one broad sheet 
of glory over a ransomed world.’ 

Altogether, there was some occasion in the speech for 
Roman Catholic resentment, and for the description of the 
address in an editorial in the Milwaukee Courier of Decem- 
ber 18, 1844, as ‘a bitter Native American whig stump 
speech from the pulpit.’ The same number of the Courier 
not only devoted a little over three columns to a refutation 
of the allegations relative to the Hogan curse, but contained 
a Thanksgiving sermon written by the gifted Catholic editor, 
Josiah Noonan, in illustration of the qualities which he be- 
lieved should have been exemplified in such addresses. So 
great a stir, indeed, was occasioned by the affair that twelve 
admirers of the sermon—some of them, such as James Bon- 
nell, Richardson Houghton Jr., Asahel Finch, and Eliphalet 
Cramer, deservedly prominent in the commercial and legal 
life of Wisconsin—begged Miter to publish his oration as 
‘favorable to the best interests of our country’ and in order 
to ‘correct the misrepresentations which have been made 
respecting the same.’ To this the clergyman consented, and 
at some time after the following New Year the discourse 
was printed in pamphlet form under the title: “The Pa- 
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triot’s Duty, a Discourse Delivered in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Milwaukee, on the Day Appointed for Pub- 
lic Thanksgiving, December 12, 1844.’ The brochure is 
twenty-nine pages long, the first three, however, devoted to 
the request for its publication and the considerations mov- 
ing its author to consent. 

Apparently considerably later in 1845, from the Courier 
press, there appeared a counter-pamphlet, under the nom 
de plume Philalethes, dedicated to Solomon Juneau, 170 
pages long, and entitled: ‘Facts Against Assertions, or a 
Vindication of Catholic Principles Against Misrepresenta- 
tions, Calumnies and Falsehoods, Embodied in the “Thanks- 
giving Sermon” delivered by J. J. Miter, in the Congrega- 
tional Church of Milwaukee, December 12, 1844.’ At the 
foot of the title page, preceding the place and date of pub- 
lication, are two colophons: the first, a quotation from the 
sermon—‘The truth is, Popery is a “spoiled child”—she can 
bear no contradiction. Miter.’; the second, ‘No—the truth 
is, Calvanism is a saucy lad—he cannot live without contra- 
diction.’ Not a little care was exhibited in the preparation 
of this counter-blast, apology was expressed for its tardy 
appearance, and it boasted a short list of errata. The follow- 
ing passage adequately illustrates its spirit as bearing on 
the local Wisconsin and Milwaukee situations: 


Yes sir! were the thrones of England, Hanover and Hessen, that 
sent their armies, fleets and allies to crush the glowing spirit for freedom 
of the colonists of this country, Catholic? No—the fiendish power and 
its German allies, were purely Protestant.—But what saved Washington, 
under God, and his own valor and the valor of his small American band 
from the halter, but that he succeeded in vanquishing the throne of the 
British Empire in America,—yet could he have accomplished it without 
Catholic allies, Catholic money, and Catholic valor? Were Lafayette, 
Rochembeau [sic], Fleury, Dupartail [sic], Louzun, Pulaski, Count de 
Grass [sic], De Kalb, Kosiusko [sic], and other glorious and sparkling 
lights in the American galaxy of patriotism, against free institutions? 
Were the Irish whose history as a people is truly but a continued struggle 
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for national liberty, against free institutions? Nay, are they not con- 
stitutionally, as it were, opposed to tyranny,—hence republicans not 
only by adoption, but by nature and instinct? . . . Do our ‘home born’ 
and reckless revilers of the Irish and the Catholics at large, remember 
(for they ought above all the rest of mankind to have a good memory)— 
the names of those ‘foreigners,’ who prepared the immortal Declaration 
of Independence from the rough draft of Jefferson? It was Charles 
Thompson, secretary of Congress, an Irishman. Do they remember, who 
had the honor, of first announcing and reading it from the state house? 
It was Thomas Dunlap, a brave ‘foreigner, an Irishman. Who were 
those hosts that voluntarily contributed their property and lives to sus- 
tain the declared Independence? Catholic Irishmen. Who were the men 
that subscribed £103,500 to their adopted country? Twenty-seven mem- 
bers of the society of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick.*® 


Philalethes’ remarks as to Frelinghuysen are also illu- 
minating: 


If Catholic prejudices have prevailed against the party which had 
set up a Theodore Frelinghuysen for the Vice-presidency of the United 
States,—that party or adherents ought to blame indeed, nobody but 
themselves. Let it be remembered, Catholics did not help to defeat this 
gentleman because he was ‘orthodox’ or a presbyterian. No—for Mr. 
Polk was also a presbyterian; yet they did not hesitate to vote for him. 
. . . At all events, the people both foreign and home-born, had so much 
intellect as to understand, to see, hear and feel, how our politico-‘orthodox’ 
slanderers, bigots and fanatics came arrayed against them in full speed, 
shouting and leading along, as it were, poor Frelinghuysen like the 
Jewish scape-goat of old, destined to rid the people of their sins, and to 
take away transgressions hitherto committed by the ruling power— 
nay, he was even to expiate or cover, in a manner, the sins of Clay him- 
self. I tell you too, this clerical or sectarian ‘hobby’ had more influence 
with a certain class of religious voters, than all the Tariff or Texas ques- 
tions. For it is no more a mystery, that a certain would-be religious 
party strives with all its power and by all the worst means, to get such a 
puritan Commonwealth-ascendency. ...I say again, that if among 
Catholics prejudices have prevailed to some extent against Frelinghuy- 
sen’s religious supporters, it is but their own fault. For, can Catholics 
help knowing their enemies? can they help not siding with them, even if 
they have no predilection for any particular party? . . .’4° 


“See pages 124-125. Beloit college Archives. 
“See page 134 ff. 
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In the hearts of the Irish population of Milwaukee, thus 
excited by the 1844 election, and smarting under Miter’s 
Thanksgiving day address, Moses M. Strong held a warm 
place. A letter from him, penned at Mineral Point, 
March 15, 1844, informs a committee on arrangements for 
the celebration of St. Patrick’s day by the Wisconsin repeal 
association, that it is too late for his participation, but, on 
the other hand, embodies a fervid denunciation of Great 
Britain, and voices the hope and expectation of absolute 
Irish independence.” It is quite clear, also, that Milwaukee 
Catholics were a little later looking to Strong, at the close 
of 1846, to protect their religious interests at the first Wis- 
consin constitutional convention with respect to the school 
system of the coming state. Shortly after the middle of 
November of that year Strong received the communication 
following: 


Milwaukee, Nov. 19th, 1846. 
Hon. Moses M. Strong. 


My Dear Friend: 

I will take the liberty of breaking off the long silence between us. 
I have been looking every mail for a favor from you, and still hope 
my chance is good. Permit me, my dear Sir, to call your attention to 
the report of the Committee on Schools. While Mr. Graham was here 
[Graham was chairman of the convention’s committee on schools] he 
had an interview with a few of us, on the subject, and he will show you 
in particular one Section, the passage of which would give your warmest 
friends here the most unbounded satisfaction, and we therefore, dear 
Sir, hope to see your name most conspicuous in the debate. Knowing 
your sterling integrity and determined desire to deal out justice to all 
classes of our citizens, and the wish that the Constitution will embody 
nothing but equal political and religious rights to all, we call on you to 
use that master spirit of your’s and procure the insertion and in the 
School Bill . . . [sic] the wish and pleasure of your friends. And be 


assured, dear Sir, we only wait the opportunity of showing to you our 
unbounded gratitude. 


I am, dear Sir, your 
Obedient Servant, 
John White. 


*” Moses M. Strong to J. P. Walker and others. Strong papers. 
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Dear Sir. I hope the subject above referred to will meet your ap- 
probation. Respectfully yours, 


Richard Murphy.™ 


The ‘one Section’ which Graham was to show Strong was, 
of course, the fourth in the proposed constitution. As brought 
in, it provided that ‘no book of religious doctrine or belief 
and no sectarian instruction shall be used or permitted in 
any public school.’ This provision, remarks the correspon- 
dent of the Platteville Independent American, ‘if it had been 
adopted, would not only have prohibited the placing of a 
Bible in a school, but even prevented the reading of Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount in any public school (for this sermon 
is only religious doctrine) and would have excluded every 
school book, with which I am acquainted. . . . The above 
quoted words were however stricken out after some discus- 
sion in the convention.” 

The exact part played by Strong in the matter of the 
new constitution and religious or sectarian instruction is not 
apparent. He seems to have been content with the conven- 
tion’s final action.** But in any case a man of his previous 
experience with New England puritanism, and one whose 
views of politics, education, and religion, together with his 
absence of racial prejudice, were to cause him to be deemed 
by the Irish of Milwaukee a natural representative of their 
educational and religious interests in the convention that 
attempted to formulate a state constitution, must have been 
most disagreeably affected by such a speech as Miter’s 


% Endorsed by Strong, ‘Schools-Religion. Spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation revised. Ibid. 

@ Milo M. Quaife, editor, Struggle over Ratification, 1846-1847 (Madison, 
1920), 122 f., *X’ writes to paper named, December 4, 1846. No record was taken 
of the vote on the substitution of ‘sectarian instruction’ for ‘religious instruction,’ 
but only one or two votes were heard against it. Joseph Schafer, ‘The Courts 
and History,’ Wis. Mag. of Hist., ix, 354. Cf. id., ibid., xvi, 821: ‘The Courts and 
History—A gain.’ 

% See Strong papers, 1846-June, 1847, ca. April 1, 1847, manuscript article 
on first territorial convention. 
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Thanksgiving sermon. To Strong, Miter must have seemed 
but another of those ‘fanaticks’ of whom he had written to 
his fiancée back in the Litchfield days: and with Miter, in 
Strong’s ‘master spirit,’ must have been associated the col- 
lege that Miter and his friends were striving to establish. 

In February of 1906, the late Professor Robert C. 
Chapin, having to deal with the charter of the college in a 
chapel address, remarked, apropos of the introduction of the 
non-sectarianism clauses into the charter: “The dread of “‘sec- 
tarian instruction” which colors some phrases in the Consti- 
tution of Wisconsin adopted two years later was perhaps the 
motive that prompted these changes. It appears also in an 
amendment offered by one of those who finally voted in the 
negative, providing that not more than one-fourth of the 
Trustees should be ministers, and that not more than one- 
fourth should belong to the same religious denomination.’ 
Chapin’s instinct was profoundly correct—though he was 
no doubt unaware how this ‘dread of sectarian instruction’ 
would burn with peculiar heat in the bosom of a man of 
Strong’s temperament, past history, convictions, and cur- 
rent connections.” 

And, thirdly, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
Strong was swayed in his attitude toward the college in 
January, 1846, by the teachings of the great apostle of his 
party, Thomas Jefferson. There is nothing of Jefferson’s 
in his private library that has been preserved, and his office 
library was sold many years ago.°° But whether or not he 


“Contrast Strong’s agency in securing the suffrage for aliens who had de- 
clared their intention to become citizens, an extreme Democratic policy, with 
Miter’s ‘Nativist-Whig’ policy of restriction; then Strong’s animus against the 
supposed ‘Whig-Nativist’ religious group can, perhaps, be better understood.— 
Eprror. 

Manuscript address as prepared for printing in Beloit papers of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1906. Beloit college Archives, file: ‘R. C. Chapin—papers re charter.’ 

**There is nothing of Jefferson’s in my grandfather’s private library that 
has been preserved nor do I remember any thing. His office library was sold 
when I was a young child.’ Mrs. John M. Parkinson to the writer, October 6, 1937. 
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read Jefferson at the fountain-head, he was too thorough- 
going and too intelligent a Democrat™ not to have been 
pretty familiar with the general drift of the doctrines of the 
Monticello sage, and these doctrines were distinctly anti- 
sectarian and anti-New England-puritan. And further, as 
is well known, nothing of the sectarian was allowed to in- 
trude into the organization of what was essentially Jeffer- 
son’s own foundation, the University of Virginia."° A few 
illustrations of Jefferson’s specific opinions, closely analo- 
gous to those of Strong and his supporters are worth quot- 
ing: ‘Now, which of these is the true and charitable Chris- 
tian? He who believes and acts on the simple doctrine of 
Jesus? Or the impious dogmatists, as Athanasius and 
Calvin? . . . and I trust that there is not a young man now 
living in the United States who will not die an Unitarian.’ 
‘IT know it will give great offense to the New England clergy; 
but the advocate of religious freedom is to expect neither 
peace nor forgiveness from them.’®° 

The following quotation is notable for its similarity to 
Knowlton’s ill-fated remarks in support of the non-sectarian 
amendment: “The care of every man’s soul belongs to him- 
self. But what if he neglect the care of it? Well, what if 
he neglect the care of his health or estate, which more nearly 
relates to the state. Will the magistrate make a law that 
he shall not be poor or sick? Laws provide against injury 


* Cf. letter to M. L. Martin, as per n. 31, supra, and sketch by Chief Justice 
Rosenberry in Dict. of Amer. Biog., xviii. 

% Paul L. Ford, editor, Works of Thomas Jefferson (Federal edition; New 
York, 1904-05), xii, 447: the university is ‘principally my work.’ And so, of 
course, the famous epitaph. Jefferson was, however, anxious not to have his 
institution viewed as a denial of, or an attack on, religion, and proposed that 
the different sects should maintain professorships of their several tenets on the 
confines of the university, and sufficiently near to allow their students attendance 
at university lectures and free use of its library. Ibid., xii, 272, to Dr. Thomas 
Cooper, November 2, 1822. 

%® Works of Jefferson, xii, 242 f. To Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, June 26, 1822. 
Moses M. Strong was, of course, not a Unitarian. 

© Tbid., ix, 347. To Attorney-General Levi Lincoln, January 1, 1802. The 
matter related specifically to the Baptists, but the expression is general. 
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from others; but not from ourselves. God himself will not 
save men against their wills.” 

A last selection is one also quoted in Philalethes’ pam- 
phlet of 1845, with trivial error, from a letter to Dr. Thomas 
Cooper, of November 2, 1822: 


The atmosphere of our country is unquestionably charged with a 
threatening cloud of fanaticism, lighter in some part, denser in others 
but too heavy in all—I had no idea, however, that in Pennsylvania, the 
cradle of toleration and freedom of religion, it could have arisen to the 
height you describe.—This must be owing to the growth of Presbyterian- 
ism.... Here Episcopalian and Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist, 
meet together, join in hymning their maker, listen with attention and 
devotion to each others’ preachers, and all mix in society with perfect 
harmony. It is not so in the districts where Presbyterianism prevails 
undividedly. Their ambition and tyranny would tolerate no rival if 
they had power. Systematical in grasping at an ascendency over all 
other sects, they aim, . . . , at engrossing the education of the country, 
are hostile to every institution which they do not direct, and jealous at 
seeing others begin to attend at all to that object.® 


If then, as is reasonable to suppose, Moses M. Strong 
knew and thoroughly sympathized with the gospel of Thomas 
Jefferson, and if there be taken into account his hasty and 
fervid temperament, we may safely assume that his attitude 
toward a proposed Wisconsin college, under the auspices 
of those whom he would be apt to account puritanical fan- 
atics, would be one of checking its sectarianism: and that, 
were he suddenly to be acquainted with the intention of 
joining thereto a theological school, he would vote against 
its charter altogether.® 

% Tbid., ii, 263. The saying, however, seems to be a memorandum of another’s 
thought, very likely for use in legislative debate. 

® Tbid., xii, 270 f. Pamphlet, Facts Against Assertions ..., 150. It should, 
however, be said that, although the early faculty of Beloit conceived it their 
mission to extend puritanism, their conception of puritanism was distinctly liberal. 
Cf. R. K. Richardson, ‘The Mindedness of the Early Faculty of Beloit College,’ 
Wis. Mag. of Hist., xix, 32 ff., especially 62 ff. Beloit college Archives, Presi- 
dent Chapin’s Scrapbook, 36 f. 


® Curtis Reed and James Kneeland, both, significantly, associated with 
Milwaukee, supported Strong in his final vote. Kneeland was an old-school 
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There remains the question: how did the trustees of the 


college take the unanticipated action of the territorial leg- 
islature? 


There seems to have been at first little ado in the matter. 
In any case, a communication was prepared by the Rev. 
Dexter Clary for the Milwaukee Gazette dealing with the 
history of the enterprise to date of writing, February 10, 
1846. Clary’s account which goes back to the Presbyterian- 
Congregational collegiate convention of October, 1845, deals 
complacently with the developments relating to the college 
and to Rockford female seminary, and at the foot of the 
fourth page, after the signature, marks for insertion at a 


Democrat, had Episcopalian affiliations, and, on the surface at least, was po- 
litically closely bound to Strong. (Andrew E. Elmore to Moses M. Strong, Janu- 
ary 16, 1845. Strong papers). In December, 1846, he was to be a petitioner for 
the incorporation of Lawrence institute. Wis. hist. library, Miscellaneous files, 
December 29, 1846. Curtis Reed, of Milwaukee county, had boarded at the 
house of Solomon Juneau, one of the founders of Milwaukee, and had clerked in 
Juneau’s trading post. Not a communicant, he was liberal to all denominations, 
donating a lot to each of those in Menasha for erection of a church edifice. His 
father had been prominent in Rutland. Curtis, about fifteen years of age, had 
clerked at Castleton, near Rutland, for two or three years. This would have 
been about 1830, and doubtless Strong and Reed must have known each other 
during the days of the former’s religious troubles at Rutland. Mrs. Reed was 
a Baptist communicant. 

On Kneeland, see The Biographical Dictionary and Portrait Gallery of 
Representative Men of Chicago, Wisconsin and the World’s Columbian Exposition 
(American biographical publishing company, New York, 1895), 536 f. 

On Curtis Reed, see ibid., 529 f.; Commemorative Biographical Record of 
the Fox River Valley Counties of Brown, Outagamie and Winnebago (J. H. 
Beers and company, Chicago, 1895), 1128 ff. 

The Milwaukee affiliations of both these gentlemen are significant. 

Illinois college had had similar difficulties with its charter, finally granted in 
1835. In the winter of 1830-31 ‘A bill for a charter was introduced but the 
members of the legislature gave it a cold reception. Some said it was a scheme 
for uniting church and state while others suspected it might be a conspiracy of 
land speculators to get control of large tracts of land. . . . Some feared or pro- 
fessed to fear that the Presbyterians “were planning to gain undue influence in 
our politics and were proposing to control the government of the state in the 
interests of Presbyterianism.”’ See Charles H. Rammelkamp, Illinois College: 
A Centennial History, 1829-1929 (New Haven, Connecticut, 1928), 65. As to 
religion the charter finally procured, provided that the college, and three other 
collegiate institutions, should be open to ‘“all denominations of Christians and 
the profession of any particular religious faith shall not be required of those 
who become students.”’ This restriction is less severe than that put in the 
Beloit charter. Ibid., 67 f. Theological departments, it should be added, were 
also prohibited. Ibid., 67. 
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place indicated in the main narrative the words: ‘A Charter 
for the College has been granted by the Legislature, with 
university powers.”* A week after the signing of the char- 
ter, the secretary of the board of trustees, therefore, was 
apparently content with the action of the legislature. 

But as the time for the trustee meeting in April ap- 
proached, there were signs of a different temper. On April 9, 
the future president of the college, Rev. A. L. Chapin, wrote 
to Peet from Milwaukee: 


I regret exceedingly to be obliged to say so, but it will be impracti- 
cable for me to meet with the Trustees next week. . . . I was on one or 
two committees about college matters but on nothing demanding immedi- 
ate attention that I recollect. As I view the matter now I should vote 
not to accept the Charter as it is. I believe that a year or two will 
shew a Legislature that will have more sense than to knock all religious 
influence out of a charter.® 


Stephen Peet, also, acted belatedly, but decisively, as is 
shown by the following letter to him from Whiton: 


Janesville, April 13, 46. 

Dear Sir— 

Your favor of this date has just reached me at 11 o’clock at night. 

I regret that I have not time to answer your queries as fully as I 
wish. The act is not before me and I cannot obtain a copy of it at this 
late hour in season to use it in my reply. The word ‘Revd’s’ was if I re- 
member correctly in the draught sent me, and cannot I think do any harm. 

The amendment made to the bill by adding to one of the sections 
the words ‘in the town of Beloit’ was in my opinion the most important 
one which the bill received in its progress through the legislature. If I 
remember correctly it was made on the motion of Marshall M. Strong, 
and was intended to prevent you from establishing schools or colleges 
except in Beloit. I opposed the amendment, but it was advocated for the 
reason that you ought not to have the power (they said) to establish 
‘branches’ wherever you pleased. As I have not the bill before me I 
cannot judge of its effect upon the sentence in which it occurs, but I 
have no doubt that it will accomplish the object of the mover of it. The 


“Communication headed ‘Beloit College.’ Beloit college Archives, file: 
‘Conventions, etc.,—Inception of College,’ MS. 
* Beloit college Archives, file: ‘Clary—Peet, Early General.’ 
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amendment which changed the bill so as to prevent you from establishing 
a religious test I did not consider important. Although you could not 
remove a professor for any error of doctrine or belief, you have the 
power to remove him without giving any reason for it—at least this is the 
case unless I am greatly mistaken. That I remember was my opinion 
at the time the amendment was adopted; as I have not the act to look 
at now I am obliged to rely on the opinion I then formed. I regret that I 
cannot give you a more satisfactory reply. If I can send a line to you 
tomorrow I will answer your letter more at length. 
Yours truly, 
Edward V. Whiton.®* 


Whiton’s point of view may have been later that of the 
trustees, but for the time being they were unconvinced. They 
met at Beloit on April 14, 1846. On the morning of the 
fifteenth they listened to the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to secure the charter. A motion that it be not ac- 
cepted was for the moment laid on the table; but in the af- 
ternoon it was voted that it be not accepted, and Bascom and 
Hinman were appointed a committee to draft an expression 
of the views of the board. Their report was accepted later 
during the same session, the record standing as follows: 


The Committee appointed to draft a minute expressive of the views 
of the Board in rejecting the College Charter granted by the Wisconsin 
Legislature, reported as follows, 

Whereas—A Charter for a College, styled ‘Beloit College,’ 
approved February 2nd, 1846, has been presented to this Board for 
its acceptance, and 

Whereas, the said Charter contains some features which in the 
opinion of the Board will seriously embarrass the Institution, and 
retard its general interests and tend very much to weaken the con- 
fidence of the Public in its stability and usefulness— 

Therefore, after mature deliberation it was Resolved that this 
Board cannot consistently with its views of the Public wants and 
interests accept said Charter. 

The Report was accepted and adopted. 


* Ibid. 
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But by the October following the board had suffered a 
change of heart! On Wednesday morning, October 14, 1846, 
there were present at its meeting Aratus Kent, Stephen 
Peet, A. L. Chapin, R. M. Pearson, Dexter Clary, G. W. 
Hickox, and Lucius G. Fisher. These gentlemen rescinded 
the action of the April meeting, the record being as follows: 


A motion was made to rescind the Resolution passed at our last 
meeting, rejecting the Charter granted by the Wisconsin Legislature, for 
Beloit College, and the following resolution was adopted— 

Whereas it is found that the want of a Charter will seriously em- 
barrass the business of the Board in respect to the receiving and holding 
of real estate, and on further investigation, it appears that the obnoxious 
features of the Charter given by the Legislature will not in the practical 


operation, prove so detrimental as was supposed, to the interests of 
the College—therefore 


Resolved—that the vote passed at the last meeting, rejecting the 
Charter, be rescinded and that we accept, and act upon the Charter 


in the hope, that at some future day, the objectionable features may be 
amended.** 


And in the following June, Chapin is informing readers of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, not only of the broad 
catholicity of the college—a point which he always would 
have maintained—but of the essential identity of the charter 
conferred by the legislature with ‘that offered by the Con- 
vention.” 

It is needless to point out that the clause forbidding sec- 
tarianism in the college has never been removed, or that it 
is today a matter of pride with the college that the charter 
contains it. No petition has ever been presented for its dele- 
tion or alteration; nor has any member of the faculty or stu- 
dent body ever been the object of discipline, overt or in- 
direct, for religious views or expressions of religious belief. 
The college, indeed, seems even to have received material 


“Trustee Records, Bk. A, 21 f., 25. 
* June 30, 1847. 
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benefit from the prohibition, for it is the testimony of Dr. 
Edward Dwight Eaton, president emeritus of Beloit college, 
given as recently as April, 1937, that ‘the attitudes of Moses 
M. Strong and other pioneer legislators of Wisconsin’ re- 
sulted ‘in Beloit’s having a Charter so free from sectarian 
bias that, among other results, when the Carnegie Founda- 
tion was established Beloit was one of the Church Colleges 
most promptly admitted to its benefits.’ 

The stand of Moses McCure Strong for keeping Beloit 
college non-sectarian puts the college in far greater indebt- 


edness than can be cancelled by any futile vote against its 
charter. 


Letter to the writer, April 17, 1937. It is pleasant to note, in a closing 
parenthesis, that Whiton, then chief justice of Wisconsin, was voted the degree 
of doctor of laws by the trustees on July 7, 1857, being a little less than two 
years before his death. Trustee Records, Bk. A, 95. 





SOCIAL LIFE IN WISCONSIN 
PRE-TERRITORIAL THROUGH THE MID-SIXTIES 


LILLIAN KRUEGER 


yen Wisconsin was carved out of the old Northwest, as 

well as during her territorial and early statehood days, 
the dominant social life found in that area may rightfully be 
typed ‘neighborly assistance; then, with the recession of 
the frontier, a more intricate pattern slowly evolved, a pat- 
tern which outgrew the simplicity of neighborly assistance. 
The Sturm wnd Drang of early settlement, that ubiquitous 
concomitant of pioneering, left little time for sheer recrea- 
tion, little energy for sheer amusement; but, as the log 
cabins and the log barns acquired a restful patina, as all con- 
ditions associated with pioneer occupation improved, recre- 
ation for recreation’s sake began to color the social picture, 
and a rounded playtime flowered from the grayness and 
loneliness of wilderness settlement. 

That these pioneers hewed and plowed, sowed and 
reaped, sold and saved well is all our heritage, a story ‘come 
down’ from grandsire to grandson. That they played well, 
irrepressibly and jubilantly, even in their first pinched mo- 
ments of recreation, is a story thus far meagerly told. So 
this sketch, covering several decades, begins with a brief 
survey of a social life dominated largely by neighborly as- 
sistance and then proceeds to stress the pastimes not pivoting 
so completely on the ‘must’ of the frontier. 

*Carl Russell Fish, The Rise of the Common Man, 1830-50 (New York, 
1927), 150. This term does not apply to the social life at the forts. When the 


routine duties of the day were completed, the occupants of the forts had time 
for recreation, which the records indicate was pure diversion. 
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After weeks and months of weary travel on boats, not 
always seaworthy, over mere trails or roads whose courses 
were but recently blazed, in ox-drawn conveyances, thou- 
sands of settlers ended their pilgrimages on their own acres. 
A shelter was a family’s first thought, and almost immedi- 
ately the axe rang out in the virgin forests all about to fash- 
ion logs for a home in the new country. ‘Cabin buildings 
were usually most jolly seasons. . . . In building, four good 
men, skilled with axes, stood on the growing building, ris- 
ing log by log, one at each corner, to flatten and fit each his 
end of the log. . . . But one day was required for the build- 
ing of a cabin.’ If conditions were at all favorable, a lunch 
was served after the cabin was raised.” 

The lack of experience must at times have disheartened 
the early builders. A house raising on Rock river in 1839 
as described by Edwin D. Coe is illustrative: 


Father at once prepared to build a log house, and, after a few days, 
the neighborhood was invited to the raising. Some came eight and ten 
miles, and a big laugh went around when it was found that logs a foot 
and a half and two feet in diameter had been cut for the house. Four 
large ones were rolled together for a foundation, and then the inex- 
perienced young man was told that for a house he needed to cut logs 
half as large, and they would return in a week and raise them. This they 
did, showing the kindly, helpful spirit of the early settlers.’ 


Gustaf Unonius, a Pine lake arrival of the 1840’s, 
sketches his first night spent in a log cabin: “The rough un- 
even logs, the small, low windows, the leaking roof, the 
floor with open cracks between the planks, with a similar 
floor for the dark musty loft, were not especially inviting, 
and yet just such a house would soon be mine, ... .* Of 


* Albert O. Barton, The Story of Primrose (Madison, 1895), 22. 

*‘Reminiscences of a Pioneer in the Rock River Country,’ in Wisconsin 
historical society Proceedings, 1907, 190. 

‘Filip A. Forsbeck, M.D., ‘New Upsala: The First Swedish Settlement in 
Wisconsin, Wisconsin Magazine of History, xix, 26. 
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his own cabin raising he notes that twenty-three invited 
neighbors were present. The gathering took on the ‘charac- 
ter of a festival, for during the work stories had been told, 
adventures related, and everybody served with food and re- 
freshments, which, in all, makes a house raising an “institu- 
tion” among pioneers in America, much heralded, cheerfully 
attended, and long remembered by the participants.” 

When the cabins with their crude, handmade furnishings 
were robustiously occupied, the oxen and their kind were pro- 
vided rude, straw-roofed barns of a sort, or sheds, all too 
often. Those who had gained farm experience in the home- 
lands and knew the advantages of adequately housing farm 
animals did not delay the completion of their farmsteads, 
but built substantial barns almost immediately through the 
generous assistance of their neighbors. As early as 1839 a 
large barn was constructed in the town of Cross Plains, 
Dane county, which required the help of a ‘good many men.’ 
‘They came from a distance of twenty-five or thirty miles 
around, . . . and a right jolly set of men they were, when 
they got together on such an occasion.” 

‘A right jolly set’ of women, too, could be found at the 
candle dippings and quilting parties, for even in the wilder- 
ness era men’s ‘clubs’ and women’s ‘clubs’ were co-existant. 
The supply of candles for the winter was made in fall when 
the aid of the neighborhood was enlisted. It is said much 
skill was required to make a well-shaped candle although 
moulds were used by some housewives. “The candles were 
strung on rods, six to the rod and fifteen rods to the bunch. 
Ninety candles were the winter’s supply for a family, one 
for each evening.” 

* Ibid., 172-178. 

* Madison, Dane County and Surrounding Towns (William J. Park and 


company, Madison, 1877), 462. 
*Carl Quickert, The Story of Washington County (Menasha, 1923), 85. 
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And how the mirth of the quilting party accompanied by 
the ‘good’ visit, cheered many a nostalgic housewife forced 
to live without women companions so much of the time. ‘If 
I only had a few good true women friends, I would be en- 
tirely satisfied,’ is a universal wish of those trying days ex- 
pressed in a letter to the home folks by a woman settling in 
Wisconsin in the forties.* One historian describes the plea- 
surable gathering thus: 


The making of a quilt was in those days a matter in which the 
whole neighborhood manifested a lively interest. For a quilt was not 
merely a thing of ‘shreds and patches,’ but it was a little history in 
mosaic. Every rag-bag in the neighborhood sent its tribute, and when 
completed its owners could tell you whose ‘gown’ every separate block 
represented. 

Upon the eventful day the quilting bars were brought down from the 
garret, the quilt properly fastened thereto, the pattern laid with more 
or less art, and then the ladies threaded their needles, and quilted . . . 
and told one another how to make cookies without eggs, biscuits without 
shortening and the best remedies for influenza... . 

From time to time the bars were rolled up as the work progressed. 
. . . It was delightful to see them quilt, and talk, and wipe their spec- 
tacles, and take snuff. 

But such enjoyment could not last forever. The final stitch taken 
and the room ‘ridded up’ tea was announced, and amid the clattering of 
china, the incense of young hyson, and the generous cheer of country 
fare, the ladies found ample consolation for the labors of the afternoon.® 


Sometimes the men were invited for the evening and the 
hours passed gaily; when the young folks augmented a party, 
there was hunting the slipper, spinning the plate, telling for- 
tunes, paying forfeits, and dancing. 


* Katharine L. Hilgen to F. Bérner, September 14, 1846, Wis. Mag of Hist., 
xvi, 436, 

‘ Those of religious bent found companionship and spiritual rejuvenation at 
the camp meetings. This form of pastime and the raising of log cabins occurred 
simultaneously. The Methodists announced a camp meeting in Iowa county as 
early as the summer of 1839. See Miner’s Free Press (Mineral Point), July 16, 
1839. 

*Hjalmar R. Holand, History of Door County, Wisconsin (Chicago, 1917), 
i, 86-87. 
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Country life would have lost much of its freshness if 
the fall days had brought no neighborhood invitations to 
corn huskings. These were participated in by both men and 
women, the setting usually a large barn. Hilarity reached its 
height when one of the women found a red ear, for it meant a 
kiss from each of the men; when the latter found a red ear, 
he was kissed in turn by each of the women. Time passed 
quickly and when the last shock was husked, the workers 
were rewarded by a good supper. The ‘old folks’ would then 
leave for home while the others would remain to dance.*® 

Neighborly assistance given at cabin and barn raisings, 
candle dippings, quilting parties, and corn huskings was 
interspersed here and there with pure diversion. The spell- 
ing school was one of the first intruders to halt utilitarian 
play. After young and old were congregated from the coun- 
tryside, the teacher appointed two captains who chose sides. 
The usual way was to spell ‘across,’ the first in line on one 
side and then the first in line on the opposite side taking his 
turn in spelling a word, and so on to the end of the rows. 
Perhaps an hour was occupied in spelling, followed by a re- 
cess of ten or fifteen minutes, when the contest would be 
resumed; or, there might be a spell down without choosing 
sides.** 

When Wisconsin acres were still unsoiled and clean, 
groups of persons of like nationality sometimes invaded the 
same region. Those familiar with the history of Wisconsin 
settlement associate the Swiss with Green county, the Scan- 
dinavians with Waukesha county and the Koshkonong re- 
gion, the English with the Mazomanie neighborhood and 
Columbia county, the Germans with Milwaukee and Water- 
town, the Belgians with Door county, and so on for the va- 

* Chippewa County Wisconsin, Past and Present (S. J. Clarke publishing 


company, Chicago, 1913), 128. 
4 Tbid., 126. 
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rious peoples. Mixed nationality groups sometimes met in 
mutual neighborly assistance, but it is known that they pre- 
ferred their own groups when real playtime was to be en- 
joyed, for they followed the recreations of their native lands. 
Language barriers were one of the factors that isolated the 
folk of the countryside within their own groups; in cities, 
too, was found this clannishness. And so it will be seen that 
their ‘fun and frolic’ was distinctly of foreign color. 

When Fredrika Bremer, the Swedish writer, visited Wis- 
consin in 1850, she sought out the Swedish settlement at 
Pine lake. And how delightfully her ‘own’ became host 
and hostess is told in her inimitable way: 


Returning to the log-house, we spent the evening—one-and-twenty 
Swedes altogether—in games, songs, and dancing, exactly as if in 
Sweden. I . . . read to the company that little story by Hans Christian 
Andersen called ‘The Pine-tree,’ and then incited my countrymen to sing 
Swedish songs. Neither were those beautiful Swedish voices lost here in 
the New World... . 


After a meal was served, singing and dancing followed. 


The good old lady would have joined us too [Mrs. Petterson, the 
hostess] in the dances and the polkas, if she had not been prevented by 
her rheumatic lameness. I asked the respectable smith to be my partner, 
and we two led the Nigar Polka, which carried along with it young 
and old, and electrified all, so that the young gentlemen sprang up aloft, 
and the fat American lady [wife of a young Swede] tumbled down 
upon a bench overpowered by laughter; we danced, finally, round the 
house. 


Then they walked down to the lake shore and again sang. 
“We then parted with a cordial shaking of hands and mutual 
good wishes, and all and each returned to their homes in 
the star-light night.’ This surely is not a neighborly as- 
sistance recital, but such carefree robust entertainment, that 
it is literally breath-taking! 


%The Homes of the New World (New York, 1868), i, 617, 622-624. 
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The fun-loving French whose homes were in proximity 
to the maple forests had a unique kind of entertainment— 
the maple-sugar party. Of the Green Bay region is re- 
corded : 


During the Lenten fast this pleasure-loving people relinquished 
their merry-making, ready, however, to usher in the Easter Festival, 
that most joyous holy day of the year, . . . Then parties from the fort 
where invited to visit the camps, and either in French train, or on horse- 
back, if the snow was gone, the gay company took its way through silent, 
leafless woods, . . . Arriving at the camp the party was welcomed with 
such good cheer as could be prepared under the primitive condition, . . . 
When dusk fell [,] came the inevitable fiddle, . . . which set gay feet in 
motion, . . . and at last the party rode home under the shining stars.'® 


The Gemiithlichkeit of the Dutch—the Netherlanders— 
does not fit into the hilarity of the Scandinavian or the 
French picture. A pioneer missionary observes: ‘Our 
neighbors lived the simple life of hard-working, religious, 
God-fearing people. From time to time they gathered on 


Sunday afternoon at the house of some neighbor, where the 
men played cards and took an occasional drink from a jug 
of liquor; the women, meantime, sipped their tea or coffee 
and chatted over household affairs and current news. . . .”** 

Swiss immigrants and Schuetzen Vereine (shooting soci- 
eties) were synonymous. The purpose of these Vereine was 
practice in rifle shooting. Competition was keen when the 
various organizations met at state and national tournaments, 
with food and drink in abundance.**® It was a product of 
Switzerland, and in their adopted country the Swiss nur- 
tured it affectionately. Target shooting was also indulged 
in by the Germans, for Carl Schurz in a letter to his wife 


* Ella H. Neville, Sarah G. Martin, Deborah B. Martin, Historic Green Bay 
(Green Bay, 1898), 278-274. 

“C. A. Verwyst, ‘Reminiscences of a Pioneer Missionary,’ Wis. hist. soc. 
Proc., 1916, 154-155. 

“LL. Kessinger, History of Buffalo County, Wisconsin (Alma, Wisconsin, 
1888), 497. 
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says: ‘At another place near the town [Watertown], in the 
woods, there is target shooting on Sunday... .’*® 

Not only did the Germans, like the Swiss, improve their 
skill at target shooting, but their interest encompassed de- 
bating, Gesangvereine (singing societies), and theatricals; 
their athletic bent was gratified by the establishment of 
Turnvereine (gymnastic associations) .** 

In the late fifties, when the New Holstein region was still 
virgin forest, a debating society and Gesangverein met every 
two weeks on Sunday afternoon at the Arens home. Puchner 
in his Erinnerungen says the ability exhibited at this time in 
New Holstein was difficult to duplicate in other settlements 
of that period. The program featured a well prepared speech 
by one of the members, followed by objections to the speak- 
er’s conclusions, and closed with a general discussion. The 
Gesangverein also entertained the group. Then came the 
announcement by Frau Arens that ‘tea’ would be served. 
The writer says that after living on salt pork and pancakes 
day after day, the palatable meal at Mrs. Arens’ home was 
always anticipated with great zest. The tea over, the group 
conversed in the parlor and Mrs. Arens, a pianist of ability, 
played from the German masters.** 

After the harvest was garnered, rural Belgium—the 
homeland—had its annual pay day; its toilers received their 
share of grain sheaves from the great landlords in payment 
for their work. This event brought a happy festival called 
the ‘Kirmess.”® This harvest celebration, which spread from 
community to community each autumn, was the day raptur- 


* Joseph Schafer, editor, Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz (Madison, 1928), 
147. Letter dated August 12, 1855. 

See Robert Wild, ‘Chapters in the History of the Turners,’ Wis. Hist. 
Mag., ix, 128-139. 

* Rud. Puchner, Erinnerungen aus den ersten Jahren der Ansiedlung New 
Holstein (Chilton, Wisconsin, n.d.), 74-77. This volume is a photostat copy. 


*H. R. Holand, Wisconsin’s Belgian Community (Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, 
1988), 82. 
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ously lived for in Belgian settlements of Wisconsin. A re- 
union consisting of feasting and drinking, music and folk 
dancing, after the almost unendurable toil of clearing wood- 
ed acres and the gathering in of the fruits of the land, 
brought its own reward. A wife who was discontented and 
over-worked before the Kirmess returned with revived spir- 
its. As she and her husband trudged homeward, she says: 
“We have had our feast day and a pleasant time it has 
proved. The weather continues favorable, but one must 
not tempt Providence. The oxen have rested too and to- 
morrow we must start early so that we may add new land to 
our tilled acres before the snow flies,’ and with new vigor 
they resumed their toil. 

The birthday anniversary of Robert Burns was recalled 
by loyal Scotchmen, out of which grew the St. Andrew’s so- 
ciety of Milwaukee.** And the curling clubs, discussed at 
length later, were typical of Scotch recreation. 

The ‘when’ of the Irish celebrations was more important 
than the ‘how.’ The sons and daughters of Erin glorified St. 
Patrick year after year, as when the Catholic congregations 
of the surrounding villages united at Milwaukee in a mem- 
orable celebration to bring before the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties the importance of that city as a religious center for the 
establishment of a new bishopric. And they succeeded, for 
shortly after this great festivity Milwaukee was designated 
as the Cathedral City with John Martin Henni its first 
bishop.”* 

Again their Saint was honored when the benevolent so- 
ciety of Milwaukee celebrated with a banquet, ‘a handsome 
repast,’ in 1855. Guests of other nationalities were invited, 

Lee W. Metzner, ‘The First Kirmess,’ Wis. Mag. of Hist., xiv, 858. 

™ William W. Wight, ‘John Johnston,’ Wis. hist. soc. Proc., 1904, 123-124, 


™David J. O’Hearn, editor, Fifty Years at Saint John’s Cathedral (Mil- 
waukee [1898]), 21-22. Father Henni took charge in 1844. 
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and band music enlivened the occasion until after mid- 
night.”* 

Those whose forbears were English, many of whom 
lived in northeastern United States before migrating to Wis- 
consin, had probably the most diversified social life of any 
nationality, and ‘there was not lacking even among Puritans 
the play instinct which persisted in cropping out.’ Yankee 
activities included ‘ball playing, picnicing, sleighing, coast- 
ing, skating;’ donation parties, church socials, and the or- 
ganization of the lyceums.** Husking parties can be traced 
to the New Englanders, and cricket was a game of English 
origin. Many of these have been accepted as American di- 
versions and are given attention later. 

Ranking all pastime in popularity, during the years in 
review, was the dance. The French cotillion, the English 
country-dances, the Scandinavian folk dances, the Scottish 
reels and flings, the Irish jigs were some of the dances 
which filtered in with the coming of the pioneers to North, 
South, East, and West. In Texas ‘mothers brought their 
babies, wrapped them in shawls and blankets, and left them 
beneath the temporary benches along the walls while they 
participated in the merriment,’ records a writer for 1832. 
In the far West, Marysville, California, miners paid eight 
dollars admission to a ball at the United States hotel given 
by the Masonic lodge in the winter of 1850.” A spectator 
compares a Boston and Philadelphia ball, at the close of 

* Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, March 18, 1855. 

It will be noticed that hereafter many references will be made to Milwaukee 
newspapers. Since Milwaukee is the metropolis of this state, and since its records 
are more complete than those of other large cities in the state, the writer has 


chosen its social life as being representative of the other villages and cities from 
their embryonic to their later development. 

* Joseph Schafer, ‘The Yankee and the Teuton in Wisconsin,’ Wis. Mag. of 
Hist., vi, 394-895, 899-400. 

*'W. R. Hogan, ‘Amusements in the Republic of Texas, Journal of Southern 
History, iii, 407. 


* Earl Ramey, ‘The Beginnings of Marysville,’ California Historical Quar- 
terly, xiv, 898. 
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the eighteenth century, thus: ‘I found the women [in Bos- 
ton] very well dressed, but with less elegance and care than 
in Philadelphia; as for the hall, it was superb . . . well fur- 
nished and lighted. For general effect, good order and re- 
freshments, this Assembly was much superior to that at the 
City Tavern of Philadelphia.’ 

In frontier Wisconsin the gaity of the dance was a part 
of the earliest work-play associations, a leavening of the loaf. 
Then, with the gradual silencing of the woodman’s axe, 
with improved transportation facilities, with the enticement 
of growing villages and cities, the dance reached maturity 
and as such has remained in the fore of social life. The cotil- 
lion, Virginia reel, and jig were danced at first on the 
puncheon floors of the log cabins to the accompaniment of a 
single violin—a fiddle—with an occasional bass viol or flute, 
with women dressed in calico, men in overalls, colored shirts, 
and boots. This is a crude picture when compared to the 
scintillating life of the twentieth century night-clubs with 
their droning saxaphones and their beautifully attired guests. 
But, the first is a merry, vigorous picture! 

Says a Richland county resident in his reminiscences: 


I remember once we had a gathering at my home, when the whole 
settlement was present, and although we had only a room of 16 x 18 to 
dance in, with Jeff Shaver as musician, sitting in one corner on an 
empty sauerkraut barrel . . . the smaller children by the dozens laying 
[sic] up stairs on beds and floors, you can hardly find a jollier set than 
there was that night in the humble cabin.”® 


Brunson relates that it took but a short time to arrange 
for a ball: 


"Charles H. Sherrill, French Memories of Eighteenth-Century America 
(New York, 1915), 35. 

* History of Crawford and Richland Counties, Wisconsin (Union publish- 
ing company, Springfield, Illinois, 1884), 876. 
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. . . the contribution of a few ounces of tea by one, sugar, hulled 
corn, etc., by others; these requisites left at a private house, and notice 
circulated, would draw the entire neighborhood together as with a 
magnetic power. The music cost little or nothing, for a goodly portion 
of the primeval settlers were fiddlers. . . . After dancing through the 
catalogue of figures, . . . a jig was usually started.” 


When in command at Fort Howard, Colonel John 
McNeil had a large mess room constructed; the formal open- 
ing occurred December 18, 1822. It is recorded that 


the holiday season, . . . was this year especially gay, Colonel McNeil 
contributing his share to the general merriment by the issue of invita- 
tions for a dinner and ball. The long table was laid for one hundred 
guests, and the menu, to which they sat down at four o’clock, included all 
varieties of fish for which the waters of the bay were famous, with veni- 
son, bear’s meat, porcupine, and other game then in season. At six o’clock 
the guests rose from table and dancing began, lasting until the early 
hours of the morning.®° 


In 1841 the framework for the Grafton sawmill was 
raised by the settlers. The occasion was a dance ‘given then 
in the largest Indian hut standing near the falls of the 
Milwaukee [Milwaukee Falls the present village of Graf- 
ton].’ A fiddler from the community furnished the music. 
Nearly all the residents in the county were invited and in 
attendance. This dance, probably the first public one in the 
county, continued for two days, which meant an extra sup- 
ply of food. This was prepared by the women in the Indian 
huts.** 

“The tavern was the community center for dancing as 
well as other village gatherings,’ writes H. E. Cole. 


On January 8, 1838, the first ball at Geneva was the dedicatory 
dance in the Warren Tavern. . . . One hundred men and ninety women 
were present and the receipts aggregated about seven hundred dollars, 


*Tra B. Brunson, ‘Early Times in the Old Northwest,’ Wis. hist. soc. Proc., 
1904, 165. 


* Neville and others, Historic Green Bay, 194-195. 
* Quickert, Washington County, 89. 
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a great sum in those times. . . . In 1850 when David P. Mapes opened 
the Ripon House, a two-story, square, wooden building, guests came from 
Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, Berlin, Green Lake and other places. 


Enterprising landlords advised the public that hay for the 
horses was included in the entertainment fee. One invitation 
closed with these words: ‘Bill, including dancing, supper 
and horse to hay, $2.’*? ~ 

He says further: 


When a building [tavern] was finished the day of the opening was 
almost universally celebrated with a dance, visitors traveling miles to be 
present at the important occasion. At the opening of La Belle House at 
Oconomowoc, September 11, 1850, a grand party was given. It was the 
first public gathering of the kind in the place as there was no building 
extensive enough to entertain a large company before the erection of 
the tavern. There were one hundred forty guests present and it is said 
there was not a gray head among them.** 


In 1856 when Superior was still very, very young, a 
rather elegant New Year’s dance was reported.* The ball 
was given by the Superior yacht club, preceded by a dinner 
at the Superior house. For such an infant settlement the 
menu lists a great variety of food: four kinds of fish, five 
varieties of boiled meats, ten of roast meats, seven of vege- 
tables, in addition to four kinds of pies, three of cakes, three 
of puddings. “The guests who partook of the feast and then 
danced the Old Year out and the New Year in were young 
men and women, educated, refined, progressive, who were 
bent on maintaining their accustomed standard of living 
even in a wilderness.’ 


™ Stagecoach and Tavern Tales of the Old Northwest (Cleveland, 1980), 
259-260. 

™ Ibid., 108. 

“Lillian K. Stewart, A Pioneer of Old Superior (Boston, 1980), 146-147. 

Note the various types of water craft in the foreground of the Superior 
illustration. That a yacht club was active as early as 1856 would be a reason- 
able conclusion. 
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A French Canadian and his wife, citizens of Superior, 
operated a logging camp at Fond du Lac (Lake Superior) 
in the winter of 1861. Unique, indeed, was their reunion 
with former Superior neighbors, for they invited them to a 
logging-camp supper and dance. 


The trip of 20 miles up the St. Louis river was made in box sleighs 
on the ice. Packed closely in the hay-filled box, wrapped and covered 
with blankets and fur robes, the merrymakers were heedless of the cold. 
. . « The long table was set in camp style, with everything on the board, 
and everything steaming hot. ... First there was a ragout of meat 
and vegetables, then roast venison, roast pork, and baked fish, with de- 
licious accompaniments of both pickles and sweets. The dessert was 
dried apple pie in which cider was an ingredient, fruit cake, coffee, and 
wild berry preserves. 

The supper was so prolonged with talk and story telling that it was 
almost midnight before the room was cleared for the dance. The lumber- 
ers, shaved, and dressed as befitted the occasion, furnished partners for 
all lone ladies, so that wall flowers were none. A fiddler provided music 
for cotillions and jigs, and tallow candles illuminated the scene. Not 
until daylight did the guests depart, fortified for the long ride with an 
early breakfast of hot pancakes and coffee.*® 


At Hollandtown the Dutch, too, found similar recrea- 
tion, for a missionary among them relates: “There was, for 
instance, the carnival entertainment just before Lenten 
fast. After mass was over they would betake themselves to 
the home of Mr. Van den Berg. The house was a large 
building for those primitive days, and there they would 
dance—the younger generation, of course—all day till sun- 
down, when all would go home.’*® 

Milwaukee had no end of balls, which can be accounted 
for in part by its large German population. Good music 
promotes this form of recreation, and among Milwaukee 
Germans excellent musical organizations were numerous. 
Fraternal, civic, benevolent associations, and businessmen 


™“ Tbid., 228-229. 
* Verwyst, ‘Reminiscences,’ Wis. hist. soc. Proc., 1916, 154. 
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vied with each other in providing Milwaukeeans with this 
form of pastime. In 1844 the following typical notice ap- 
pears: 


The undersigned respectfully informs the ladies and gentlemen of 
Milwaukee, that he has made arrangements with the German Brass Band, 
for a musical treat every Wednesday afternoon and evening, during the 
summer season, . . . at Ludwigsthal, where also preparations are made 
for a rural dance. Refreshments of the first quality, and every attention 
paid to the comfort of guests. .. . 


Terms of Admittance, 25 cents.—Gentlemen who do not dance may 
receive one shilling in refreshments for their ticket. 


H. Ludwig.** 


A year later the proprietor has completed ‘his beautiful 
bower for waltzing . . . and engaged the German Brass 
Band’ for the opening. 

Almost ninety years old is the promised diversion noted 
below, and yet it sounds as of the present: ‘Light House 
Gardens.—There will be music and dancing at the Gardens 
on the Bluff, this evening; . . . . The band will be in at- 
tendance and ice-cream, strawberries &c., will be served up.’ 
The following summer this place was attracting crowds to 
its well kept grounds; ‘nowhere is “moonlight on Lake Mich- 
igan” better seen’®® than from these bluffs. 

John H. Tweedy while in Washington as congressional 
delegate for Wisconsin territory during the winter of 1847- 
48 received letters from his Milwaukee friends which con- 
tained items describing the gaity of the place. Hans Crocker 
says: ‘Milwaukee is absurdly gay this winter—two or three 
parties in a week—”*® Mary E. B. reveals: ‘I think I never 


* Milwaukee Courier, August 7, 1844. 
* Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, July 8, 1850. 
* Tbid., August 16, 1851. 
“ Hans Crocker to John H. Tweedy, December 30, 1847. John H. Tweedy 
papers, Wis. hist. library. 
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heard of so many parties as we have had this winter—I have 
been to only two. . . . Last Friday they had a Fancy ball 
. . . had plenty of fun... .”** 

Wedding festivities, though somewhat infrequent, added 
their cheery note to the frontier social panorama. The scar- 
city of weddings was caused by the scarcity of women, espe- 
cially during the early period of Mid-west settlement, for 
eastern gentility could not risk the deep wilderness unchap- 
eroned. Then, too, marriageable men often returned to their 
native states to claim their first loves; the foreign-born were 
accompanied by wives from the homelands in many instances. 
So a ‘bid’ to a wedding feast surmounted all obstacles; the 
ox team and clumsy wagon, or horses if fortune smiled, were 
brought out for a day’s absence—in some instances several 
days—with anticipations of much merriment. 

In the late fall of 1836 a wedding which would probably 


be characterized as ‘of the 400’ brought together friends 
from far and near. Ann Sheldon, the daughter of Major 
John P. Sheldon, living in the vicinity of Mineral Point, 
became the wife of Charles Gratiot. Thomas, Ann’s brother, 
left a detailed account of the event: 


Charles G., the oldest son of Henry and Susan Gratiot, a man about 
twenty-five years old, was considered a great catch, and he considered it 
a great catch to catch Ann Sheldon. . . . The inhabitants of Dubuque 
turned out en masse for the wedding driving forty miles in sleighs. They 
were great for a frolic and came regardless of expense, distance, time, 
roads, cold, blankets, or a place to sleep. All our friends in Galena, 
Dubuque, Mineral Point, Shullsburg, and Sinsinawa Mound came. The 
two Misses Dodge and Gus Dodge of Dodgeville were there; also George 
W: Jones and wife. I can still hear Mrs. Jones as master of ceremonies 
announcing the order in which, two by two, we should march into the 
parlor. We had a field bed from one end to the other of the garret, 
fifty feet long and twenty feet wide, and stowed away on the floor. All 


“Mary E. B. to John H. Tweedy, January 31, 1848. Ibid. 
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who came only ten miles thought it was no job to go back; they were used 
to such rides after balls and weddings. . . .** 


The first marriage in Dane county, quite in contrast to 
the Sheldon event, is piquantly told: 


On the evening of the Ist day of April, 1888, one of those events 
which are so common, and made the occasion of great interest and cere- 
mony in older communities—a wedding—occurred, the first in Dane 
County. 

The bride was Miss Elizabeth Allen, a tall, angular young lady, 
who found her way West, and filled the position of maid of all work 
in the Peck House,** where the ceremony was performed. 

During the day the parties continued to work at their usual occupa- 
tions, and when night came, supper being over, and the dishes cleared 
away, ‘time’ was called, and the loving pair, matched, but not mated, were 
soon in place. The room was decorated with the early flowers of spring, 
such as wild tulips and hyacinths, which were found in great abundance 
on Dead Lake Hill, and nothing was lacking to make it a first-class affair; 
but because of certain peculiar characteristics of the day, it was unan- 
imously voted that there should be no fooling on this solemn occasion. 

The presents were not costly nor numerous, but they were unique 
and useful in a young family in a new country; prominent among which 
might be mentioned a milk-stool, an empty champagne basket with rock- 
ers attached, and a fish-hook and line, labeled, ‘to supply the family 
with suckers.’ The ceremony was performed in the most primitive style 
by Eben Peck, Esq., who had been appointed a Justice of the Peace 
a few weeks before, and this was his first official act. 

. . » The ceremony over, the cry was ‘On with the dance!’ and, 
inspired by the thrilling music of the violin in the hands of Luther Peck, 
a young brother of the landlord, the dance went on, and ‘joy was un- 
confined,’ until the morrow’s sun was well up to light home the retiring 
guests. ** 


“ ‘Narrative of a Pioneer of Wisconsin and Pike’s Peak,’ Wis. Mag. of Hist. 
xii, 414. 

Henry Dodge, first governor of Wisconsin territory, was the father of 
Augustus C. Dodge and the two Misses Dodge mentioned. 

George Wallace Jones of Sinsinawa was mining, smelting, and farming in 
1886. He served as delegate in congress from Michigan territory and then 
Wisconsin territory; also as United States senator from Iowa. 

“The Peck house was the first residence erected in the state capital. It 
was built near the shore of Lake Monona, under a large bur oak tree, just off 
the present King street. Here the workmen who came from Milwaukee to build 
the capitol found more or less ample accommodation. Wis. Mag. of Hist., ii, 479. 

“Consul W. Butterfield, History of Dane County, Wisconsin (Chicago, 
1880), 681-682. 
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The palatable food served to the wedding guests made these 
events memorable. And it must not be forgotten that often 
a mere subsistence diet was one of the deplorable pioneer 
hardships. ‘Venison, roast pig, and other good things were 
placed on the table, and eaten with a relish not often seen 
in these latter days,”*° notes one historian. The guests at the 
first wedding in Primrose township, Dane county, in 1846, 
fared sumptuously on ‘venison and vegetables, grouse and 
johnnycake.’ The squire was paid in cold cash, not in butter 
and sausage made by the bride’s own hands.** 

Society pages were not included in newspapers at this 
time, and the gleanings from Cupid’s activity were, indeed, 
meager. Tucked away, much like a ‘want ad.’ of the present, 
headed ‘Married,’ this brief notice comes to light: ‘On the 
evening of the 16th ult at Great Barrington, Mass., by the 
Rev. Mr. Beckwith, Albert Fowler, Esq., Recorder, of Mil- 
waukee Co., to Miss Emily Wilcox, daughter of Daniel Wil- 
cox, of the former place.’** Now and then a person of im- 
portance might bring more than a three-line announcement, 
but the item cited above is typical of hundreds especially 
during the fifties and sixties. 

Unique is a golden wedding story in 1858. That a couple 
should have lived together for fifty years at a time when the 
census records show an endless number of deaths of young 
mothers, men often marrying two and three times, or at a 
time when physicians were few, or when puzzling epidemics 
reaped grimly, is news. And still bigger is the scoop when 
we find that their sixteen children were all present at the 
celebration. Families were large, some outrageously large, 
but that sixteen should reach maturity in pioneer Wiscon- 
sin is worthy of comment. The editor writes: ‘One of these 
“ Madison, Dane County, Park and company, 255. SN 


“ Barton, Primrose, 45-46. 
“ Milwaukee Advertiser, September 1, 1886. 
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interesting incidents occurred in this vicinity [Milwaukee] 
on Saturday last. It was the “Golden Wedding” of Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. A. Tiffany, who celebrated on that day the fifti- 
eth anniversary of their marriage. Mr. Tiffany is now 73 
years old, and his wife 69.’** 

Young Wisconsin furnished other festivities which can 
well be labeled ‘no duplicates.’ These were worth all the 
inconvenience that long, difficult trips entailed, and to the 
attendants they were ‘coronation events.’ One of these was 
the dedication of the Milwaukee and Mississippi railroad 
company’s bridge at Madison. The settlers planned and 
saved throughout the year, no doubt, in order to hear the 
whistle of the first engine approaching across the bay. And 
2,000 there were who gazed, not at one, but at two engines on 
a May day in 1854. Durrie penned it thus: 


Never was a day more auspicious. The heavens were cloudless. . . . 

There was a larger turnout from the country than we had antici- 
pated. By 10 o'clock, our streets were filled with teams, and their side- 
walks crowded with people. A great many of them were men who had 
settled in the country at an early day and had never seen a locomotive 
railroad. 

By one o'clock p.m., the grounds about the depot were thronged 
with people. . . . We should judge that at least two thousand persons 
from the country were about the depot and at the end of the bridge 
where the railroad crosses the bay. .. . 

The train did not arrive until a little after two o'clock. At length, 
the unmistakable whistle of the engine was heard, and the long train, 
with two locomotives at its head swept grandly into sight—thirty-two 
cars crowded with people. ... At the rear of the train were several 
racks, occupied by the Milwaukee Fire companies in gay red uniforms, 
with their glistening engines. Bands of music attended them... . It 
was a grand but strange spectacle to see this monster train . . . with 
breath of smoke and flame, emerging from the green openings . . . be- 
yond the placid waters of the lake.*® 


“Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, February 23, 1858. 


“ Daniel S. Durrie, 4 History of Madison, the Capital of Wisconsin (Madi- 
son, 1874), 238-239. 
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After its arrival speeches were made at the depot, then a 
procession was formed which proceeded to the Capitol park 
where tables were spread and dinner served. And how often 
must that ‘monster train’ have been the big story at subse- 
quent quilting parties or barn raisings! 

The winter of 1856 was enlivened at Waupun by the 
completion to that village of the Milwaukee and Horicon 
railroad,’ which too brought a day of recreation to many 
settlers from the country round about. Milwaukee excursion- 
ists, who traveled in seven cars, arrived at 1:30 p.m. to at- 
tend a reception and dinner. The feast which boasted the 
presence of the presidents of several railroads continued un- 
til 3 o’clock. Some of the toasts of eighty years ago are di- 
verting reading: 


Railroads—The philosopher’s stone of the west; they turn every- 
thing into gold. 

Beaver Dam—Her Beavers are busily at work, and before spring, 
will dig out and hear a whistle that will be most cheering to them. 

The Village of Ripon—Rich, enterprising and beautiful; the sound 
of the locomotive will soon give her new energy. 

Wisconsin—Who can estimate her wealth and greatness when her 
entire resources are developed? 

Jasper Vliet—The accomplished Pioneer Engineer of the Milwaukee 
& Horicon Railroad—may his lines always run in pleasant places, and 
may he never be switched off at a wrong station. 


[ T'o be continued | 


® Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, February 22, 26, 1856. 











SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THOMAS PEDERSON 


¥ I remember correctly, it was in 1906 that the big excite- 
ment struck our settlement. A couple of strangers had 
been seen prowling around for several weeks, always out in 
the brush somewhere, seldom calling at a house except oc- 
casionally for a drink of water. They would talk freely on 
any subject except their business in the community. On that 
subject they were mum. Then one day a couple of other men 
appeared among us. Unlike the others, these were well 
dressed and plainly city people. Also unlike the others, these 
made no secret of what they were there for. They were look- 
ing for iron ore and wanted to buy options on our land for 
the purpose of drilling for the metal. 

They came to our home in company with a neighbor who 
had advised them to see me. They had canvassed the settle- 
ment for two days and secured only two options. Now they 
wanted first an option on my land and then they wanted to 
hire me to take over their job and secure options on all the 
land in a certain radius that they had mapped out. This 
map proved to be the work of those two strangers who had 
been so mysterious in their actions. This came so suddenly 
that I didn’t know what to do. They explained then that 
they were Duluth men, in the iron business, one of them the 
son of Mr. A., the well known ‘Iron King’; that they had 
good reasons to believe that there was iron under at least 
some of our lands, and that they wanted to put in drills to 
search for it. This they couldn’t do without first obtaining 
options on the land, and being strangers, people were sus- 
picious of them and refused to sell options, that they had 
been told to go and see me. 
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It has never taken me very long to make up my mind on 
any question that came up. I knew that though there might 
be millions of dollars worth of iron under our land, we that 
owned the land could never get anything out of it unless 
mines were opened up, and that is something a poor farmer 
can not do. So it was up to us to make the best bargain that 
we could. I asked what proposition they would make, and 
they said that they would pay fifty dollars for an option, of 
one year’s duration, and if they decided to take over the land 
that they would pay fifty dollars per acre for it. The land 
at that time was worth only from five to fifteen dollars per 
acre, so this sounded pretty good, and I said that I would 
undertake to secure the options if we could agree on the 
salary. They offered twenty-five dollars per week and all 
expenses, which I accepted. I then called a meeting of my 
neighbors for the next day, which meeting the Duluth men 
also attended, and then I laid the proposition before them 
as I saw it, and they all signed an option. 

This satisfied the Duluth men, so they went home after 
first turning over to me all necessary papers and putting a 
big sum of money to my credit at a Little Falls bank. How- 
ever, they came back from time to time to see how things 
were progressing, so we became quite intimately acquainted. 
I soon found that I hadn’t taken an easy job. While most 
of my neighbors signed up readily enough, there were others 
who were very difficult. They didn’t know what they wanted 
or how much they wanted. If I offered them one hundred 
dollars, they wanted a thousand. If I offered them a thous- 
and, they wanted ten thousand. They were afraid to close 
any kind of a bargain for fear that they would be swindled 
in some way. This held the proceedings up, as the company 
refused to start drilling before all the land was secured. I 
then told the company that I must have free hands as to 
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price and terms, otherwise the affair was hopeless, and I 
was told to go ahead and use my own judgment. I now made 
many different kinds of bargains, always trying to do the 
fair thing to both the farmers and the company, and the 
latter O.K’d every deal that I made. I soon learned that 
the company cared little about how much money I spent. 
Just so I got results. A few times I ran out of money and 
had to call them on long distance telephone to wire some 
more, and they always did. They finally arranged with the 
bank so I could draw any amount that I needed. It took a 
lot, as I bought about 15,000 acres in all, and paid as high 
as $350 for an option—this, however, being a very choice one. 

The purchase of the options took me to different places 
in the state, once to the extreme south border where a num- 
ber of tracts were held by land speculators. Some of those 
were difficult customers, and I had to pit my wits against 
lawyers who tried to get the best of the bargain. But I got 
the land, and the company was satisfied with the deals I 
made. However, I ran out of money and had to wire the 
home bank for $400 before I could close all the deals. 
Through those weeks I was on the go almost day and night. 
Often those company men would call me by phone to meet 
them, sometimes in Little Falls, and again in St. Paul or 
Minneapolis. The day trains on the N.P.R.R. had been taken 
off, so I always had to use the night train and lose a night’s 
sleep. And when I got there and asked what was up, I gen- 
erally got the answer: ‘Oh, nothing. Just thought that you 
could take a day off and keep us company.’ 

One of them, Mr. H., who was Mr. A.’s business man- 
ager, was a great sport. He had taken a liking to me and 
_ wanted my company both in season and out of season. Once 
he called me to Little Falls in the middle of the night and 
when I got there at 3:00 a.m., I found that he had staged 
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a champagne party in the barroom of the Buckman hotel to 
which he had invited all the city and some of the county offi- 
cials. He was the only one who was on his feet, the others 
lying around on the floor, and he was stepping around and 
over them in high glee. Strewed around on the floor were 
156 empty champagne bottles. He said that he wanted me 
to view the remains of his party. 

Another time he staged a somewhat similar party, only 
this time anyone who happened to come in was invited, and 
each one could drink what he wanted. The host stood at the 
end of the counter with a folded sheet of bank notes under 
one arm. When our currency comes off the press, it is in 
large sheets, containing a certain number of bank notes. 
He stood with one of those sheets and called for drinks as 
fast as the crowd could swallow them; for each treat he 
would take a bank note and toss it on the counter, never 
wanting any change back. I saw him also when he ran across 
a poverty stricken family and when he hired a team and 
took the entire family to town and put new clothes on them 
from head to feet and took them home again, waiving aside 
all thanks. I got to know him intimately and liked him im- 
mensely. He was only thirty-two years old, but had one of 
the keenest business minds I ever knew. He staged those 
wild stunts simply to take his mind off of serious business 
matters for awhile. The other man, young A., was ten years 
younger and much more dignified, as behooves a millionaire. 

When I had secured all the land they wanted, two drills 
were shipped in and work started. A little later another drill 
came. The result of the drilling was kept as nearly secret 
as possible, but iron was found in great quantities. But 
drilling deep holes is very slow work, several weeks often 
being spent in sinking one hole. Diamond drills were used 
extensively, and quantities of dynamite, but only a very small 
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per cent of the land optioned was tested when the year for 
which the options were taken began to draw to a close. I 
should state that when my work of securing options ended, 
I was still retained on the pay roll though I had little or 
nothing to do. Later one of the original prospectors, an old 
man, came down from Duluth and took me out and taught 
me the science of locating iron ore, or rather the indications 
of the presence of ore deposits, from the surface. I learned 
much from this man. He had been state geologist of Michigan 
before he entered the employ of Mr. A. 

After some weeks he pronounced me good enough to pro- 
ceed alone and he went home. After that I roamed far and 
wide with my instrument for locating magnetic attraction 
and when I found a lead, I would work it out carefully, 
crossing and recrossing it on every forty line as far as it 
could be traced, which often would be for miles. The diffi- 
culty was to establish the true survey lines in a country 
where all the survey stakes had burned up. If I couldn’t es- 
tablish the true lines, my work would be worthless to the 
company, so at least half of my time was spent surveying 
lines. On odd days I would draw maps from my field notes, 
showing location and magnetic attraction of ore bodies, or 
indications of ore bodies. It was the most interesting work 
that I have ever done. 

A year or so later I was sent to Cass and Hubbard 
counties, by the same company, to perform the same kind of 
work for them, in company with a Duluth man. On this 
trip we suffered considerable hardship, and one day stood 
a very good chance of drowning in Leach lake during a 
storm. But a number of my iron ore maps are on file in the 
company’s offices today, and incidentally I have an intimate 
knowledge of several valuable ore deposits in those three 
counties. I have never attempted to profit from this knowl- 
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edge, as I undoubtedly could have done, but have been true 
to the men who put their trust in me. When winter came 
after that first summer’s operations at Randall, Mr. A. 
sent his son down to go out with me prospecting. He wanted 
the young man to learn the business from the ground up. 

It was a hard winter, almost four feet of snow fell, and 
it was impossible to get around on foot, but from Duluth 
came snowshoes, both Indian, or web snowshoes, and Nor- 
wegian skiis. So we kept at it. Young A. had a terrible time 
with the skiis, he simply could not master them and had to 
fall back on the much clumsier webs, while I, being used to 
skiis from childhood, much preferred them. I couldn’t help 
but admire A. that winter. He was a young giant, but unused 
to physical hardship as he was, it was very hard on him. He 
didn’t often complain, but sometimes when utterly ex- 
hausted, he would sit down on a log and mourn his hard 
luck. He would say: ‘Right now father and Mr. H. are in 
Florida, perhaps out on the gulf in the yacht, and here I am 
wading around in this snow.’ 

But he was gritty and stuck to it. We became very good 
friends but never as close pals as were Mr. H. and I. 

The drilling went steadily on all winter in spite of the 
snow and cold weather and when the year was drawing to 
a close and the options were about to expire, I was sent out 
to get renewals but soon found out that that was something 
that I could not get. There must have been a secret under- 
standing among the whole neighborhood as they all refused 
to renew. It didn’t matter how attractive a proposition I 
made them. I got the impression that they thought that 
now they had the mining company in their power and were 
going to have things their way. I warned them that their 
stubbornness would likely end the whole thing as the com- 
pany would have to quit drilling when the options expired, 
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and that I was sure that they would get no better terms than 
I was offering them. But it was no use. For two weeks I 
did my level best but secured only two renewals. Then I 
went to Mr. H. and told him of the situation. 

He did not say much but he solved the problem by order- 
ing the drills loaded and shipped back promptly to Duluth. 
This ended the iron industry at Randall. They have never 
come back to this day. They took up certain options which 
lands they own, but only a very small part of the range has 
ever been tested out. When the people realized what their 
stubborness had brought about, they all relented and were 
willing to do most anything, but it was too late. It also ended 
my activities in the iron business except for that work in 
Cass and Hubbard counties. When that was concluded, 
Mr. A. called me to Duluth, and I was royally entertained 
for three days, including a trip on Lake Superior in his 
yacht, young A. acting as my host on that occasion. This 
boat was not the large one that he kept in Florida waters for 
winter excursions, but a smaller one kept at Duluth for ex- 
cursions on the lakes. 

That revolt of the farmers in my community hurt me 
perhaps more than it hurt them. If the work had gone on, 
I would no doubt have stayed in the company’s employ, and 
if I had made good, I could have risen to higher positions 
and to better pay. In fact, that was hinted to me more than 
once by Mr. H. I did a few odd jobs for other people who 
were taking a flyer in the iron speculation and earned as high 
as ten and fifteen dollars per day. But they were always 
short jobs. One of those speculators who bought a piece of 
land on my recommendation had it drilled and found iron. 
That proved that my work was good, but as the years went 
by and the Duluth company didn’t return, the excitement 
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died out and everything became quiet again. For some time 
afterwards I was known as the ‘Iron King.’ 

With three of my boys about full grown I decided to sell 
my farm and buy a bigger and better piece of land. This I 
found in Cass county about forty miles north of our old 
place. At about this time our second son married and moved 
away from home. Two of the boys entered the army, which 
left me alone to take care of everything. I soon found that 
I had my hands full, and more than full. 

When we arrived at Mildred, I found quite a large 
farmers club organized, the membership being about eighty. 
I joined it at the first meeting held after our arrival. Up to 
that time the club had had no special object in view except 
meeting for a social time. They would have a program of 
some kind and then refreshments, varied occasionally with 
an ice cream or box social. At the first election of officers 
after I joined, I was chosen president of the club. I then 
undertook to change the programs of the meetings. I sug- 
gested that we take up some subject for discussion at each 
meeting—something that would be instructive and of bene- 
fit to the community—and it was so decided. The result of 
this innocent suggestion proved to have far reaching conse- 
guences. At one meeting one of the members proposed that 
we discuss taxes at the next meeting. He stated that the 
taxes had doubled in one year without any apparent reason 
and he would like to know why. At the next meeting it was 
found that two of the members had tried to get information 
on the subject so that they could discuss it intelligently. 
One had written the state auditor, and the other the county 
auditor. The state auditor in his reply stated that the reason 
for the higher taxes was to be sought at home, from our own 
county officials, as they were the cause of the increase. The 
county auditor in his reply stated that the cause lay entirely 
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with the state. There we had the two conflicting letters, both 
written by responsible persons. In the interval between the 
meetings most members had found out that their taxes also 
had doubled and they were in a hostile mood. No one knew 
what to do, but everyone wanted something done. 

Then someone moved that a committee be appointed to 
go to the county seat and see if something could not be found 
out at the courthouse. So in my capacity as chairman of the 
meeting I appointed a committee of five members, gave 
them certain instructions, and told them to report at the next 
meeting. When I called for a report at the next meeting, 
there was no response. Some of the committee members 
were absent. Finally one rose and said the committee had 
not been to the courthouse. When asked why, he said that 
it wasn’t a very safe undertaking to pry into the doings 
of the county officials. Then another member of the com- 
mittee spoke up and said that a committee of five wasn’t 
necessary anyway, a committee of one could find out as much 
as five could, and he would make a motion that the chair- 
man be designated as the committee. I never knew whether 
that was a slap at me or a compliment, at any rate the motion 
was carried with a rush, and I was made a committee of one 
to find out why the taxes had doubled. I didn’t fancy the 
job at all; I was almost a total stranger in the county as yet. 
I had never been to Walker, the county seat, and had never 
met any of the county officials, but rather than lie down like 
the former committee I decided to make a try. So without 
any delay I went to Walker and started my investigation. 
This was in the middle of the winter. At the fall election a 
new auditor had been elected. To him I decided to go. As 
auditor he was the custodian of the records that I wanted 
to scan, and since he had held office only about one month, 
naturally he could not be involved in any of the acts that 
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had raised the tax levy. So I went into his office and intro- 
duced myself, telling him frankly what I had come for. He 
was very friendly and obliging, bringing out the records 
that I asked for, even telling me some of the more recent 
illegal doings of the county board. It did not take very long 
to find ample proof of the reason for the higher taxes. Al- 
ready the following day I could go home with all the neces- 
sary information. But before leaving I selected a few of 
the most glaring misdeeds and took copious notes. 

Then I went to the office of the most widely circulated 
newspaper in the county and asked the publisher if he would 
print an article that would expose the wrong doings of the 
county board. He answered that inasmuch as he had been 
fighting the board himself for years, he would be very glad 
to do so. When I got home, I prepared my report to the 
club, which was read by the secretary and created much ex- 
citement. But that was as nothing to what the newspaper 
article did. The whole county went wild. A county wide 
meeting of the taxpayers was called, sponsored by our club, 
and I was invited to appear before the meeting and give a 
talk on the conditions existing in the county. It was a big 
meeting, having been well advertised. When called upon, I 
told them that I was not prepared to make an exhaustive 
report on the condition of the county affairs, having only 
made a brief examination of the records. I related what I 
had found and recommended a more thorough investigation. 
One of the county commissioners at the meeting attempted 
to refute part of my report, but I was sure of my facts and 
he had to back down. 

The meeting then decided to create an investigating 
committee of three, to make a thorough examination of the 
county’s records, and if illegal, or criminal acts were found 
to have been committed, then the committee was to have 
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power to institute legal action against those guilty, with the 
view of ejecting them from office and having them punished. 
The committee was chosen, and I was made chairman of it. 
The farmers clubs throughout the county were to finance 
the undertaking; the committee members were to receive 
two dollars per day. 

If I had known what lay ahead, I would not have served 
on that committee. As things turned out, I was forced to 
continue to the end, and it took a whole year before the 
affair was concluded and a new county administration es- 
tablished, and instead of receiving two dollars per day, I 
found myself seventy dollars in debt for board and lodging. 
The other two members had quit serving before half that 
time had elapsed. The committee spent seven weeks in the 
courthouse going through the records. At the end of that 
time we had more than enough documentary evidence to 
institute ousting proceedings against the county commis- 
sioners, county attorney, and one or two other officials. A 
book could be written about this long struggle, with its many 
phases, that I went through in order to bring the culprits to 
justice and remove them from office. 

They fought every foot of ground, and they had money 
to fight with, while we had very little. In a case of this kind 
the governor of the state has jurisdiction, and the case must 
go to him. He can remove the guilty officials on the strength 
of the complaint presented to him, or, he can order a public 
hearing before a commissioner whom he appoints. In that 
case both sides appear before this commissioner with their 
lawyers, witnesses, and testimony, and the case goes on the 
same as in any other court. When we had dug out all the evi- 
dence that we thought necessary, we drew up a complaint, 
took the train to St. Paul, and had an audience with Gov- 
ernor Burnquist. It happened that shortly before our com- 
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mittee started its investigation of the county records the 
state public examiner had been at the courthouse and gone 
through the same records and issued a voluminous report in 
which he found everything in good order with the exception 
of two or three minor things which we did not consider 
worthy of mention even. 

When we were admitted to the governor’s office, as 
chairman I handed him the complaint, stating what it was, 
also relating shortly how and why the investigation had 
started, and what we desired him as governor to do, if the 
complaint in his estimation warranted such action. He read 
it through very carefully, then grabbed his phone and 
summoned the public examiner to his office, who came within 
a few minutes. I might say here that before we were through 
with our investigation of the county records the state public 
examiners had been at the courthouse to see us. The last 
time when we were about through, three of them came and 
tried to persuade us to drop it. As spokesman I refused. 
Then they tried other tactics in the way of compromises that 
smacked very strongly of bribes. We were to be paid for 
all our trouble and labor, we were simply making trouble 
for good honest officials, and we would not find anything 
wrong, etc. I said that if the officials were good and honest, 
they had nothing to fear from us—that we were after only 
dishonest officials. I refused to listen to them any further 
and walked out of the room, the other two following. 

So when Mr. F.. came into the governor’s office and saw 
us, he knew what was up. The governor asked him to sit 
down and said: ‘I want you to listen to this.’ 

He read the entire complaint with all the charges that 
we had made against those honest officials with whom the 
examiner had found nothing wrong. Mr. F.. was very much 
embarrassed, but the governor was easy on him and dis- 
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missed him shortly. We then had a short visit with the gov- 
ernor who was very gracious. He said that he wasn’t pre- 
pared to act on the complaint at once, but we could be sure 
that he would take action in a short time. And it wasn’t 
very long before he ordered a public hearing and set the 
date when it should begin. 

I do not recollect the date when the hearing commenced, 
but it was in the late fall and it continued on throughout 
the winter until spring except for two or three recesses of 
a few days’ duration each. The first case taken up was the 
complaints we had against the five county commissioners 
comprising the county board. They were summoned, and 
came into court with a grand array of legal talent to defend 
themselves. They had four or five attorneys, the head coun- 
sel being a St. Paul attorney. We had only one attorney. 
We had considerable trouble in getting one whom we could 
absolutely rely on. There was too much at stake. The in- 
tegrity of officialdom was threatened and that must be 
quashed at all or any cost. We interviewed several lawyers. 
There was none in the county whom we wanted, so we went 
to adjacent counties. I always put certain questions to them, 
and it depended on their answers whether we employed them 
or not. We finally got one from Virginia, up on the iron 
range, and he proved satisfactory in every way, a match for 
any and all of the defendants’ lawyers. 

At the first session of the hearing the St. Paul attorney 
attempted to quash the whole trial before it go under way. 
The commissioner whom the governor had appointed to take 
the testimony was a young inexperienced lawyer from St. 
Paul who would have been wax in the hands of that old at- 
torney had we not had a lawyer who was amply able to take 
care of our side. So the hearing went on and ground its way 
through the long winter months. It was by far the hardest 
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winter that we have ever experienced. All day in court com- 
bating the wiles of the opposing lawyers, and every night for 
hours preparing for next day’s battle. The mental strain was 
terrific. The charges were taken up in rotation as we had 
drawn them up, and our lawyer depended on me for inti- 
mate knowledge of the case, so I could not afford to make 
any mistakes. By this time I was left alone to fight the 
battle for the taxpayers, and I felt the responsibility keenly. 
It is impossible to go into detail; I can only give the re- 
sults of the big battle. Four county commissioners were re- 
moved from office, besides the county surveyor. The last 
named was not included in the complaint, but as the trial 
progressed he became more and more involved in question- 
able acts, so I took the law into my own hands and went 
into his office one day and gave him ten days to resign from 
office or take the consequences. He resigned. The county at- 
torney we failed to remove because the governor refused to 
remove him; although the evidence was overwhelmingly 
against him, the governor gave as his reason that if he re- 
moved him he would have to remove every county attorney 
in the state. In a monetary way it was also a success. The 
largest sum recovered was $132,000 fraudulently saddled on 
to the county by the state highway commission. This did not 
come up for trial but was handled by our committee, or 
what was left of it, direct, the state highway commission 
being glad to correct this rather than to be exposed. A num- 
ber of lesser sums was paid back into the county treasury, 
but the bulk of the graft was, of course, never recovered. 
Most of the wrongdoing was committed through fraudu- 
lent road contracts and the issuance and sale of bonds to 
finance the same. This had gone so far that the county was 
legally bankrupt although not declared so. Some of the 
officials were personally involved in large road contracts 
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contrary to state law. These we haled into district court 
where they were found guilty, but escaped with fines, im- 
posed by, a friendly judge. 

The affair was not without personal danger to me. Twice 
during the heat of the long drawn out trial I received warn- 
ings that if I didn’t drop the charges and go home, I would 
be put out of the way. I disregarded the warnings but kept 
my eyes open. Late one night as I was going to bed in my 
hotel room, I happened to look out through the window. It 
was bright moonlight, and across the street on a vacant lot 
I saw two or three persons crouching behind some trees. 
With one motion I jerked the electric light cord and threw 
myself sideways from the window. Nothing happened, but 
it looked mighty suspicious. I undressed in the dark and 
went to bed. Another time, later in the trial, as the attorney 
and I were preparing for next day’s hearing, I was called to 
the door and there I met a man whom I had come to know 
during my stay in Walker. He asked me to step out, which 
I did. He said that he was sent by certain persons to make 
me an offer. The offer was that I could name my own price 
to be paid in cash if I would drop the charges and go home. 
I patted him on the shoulder and told him to go back to the 
persons who had sent him and tell them that I had no price. 
The next day the remaining officials resigned from office 
under fire. | 

That neither ended the affair nor my duties. There were 
lots of odds and ends to pick up, among them the appoint- 
ment of officials to replace those ousted. We picked the best 
men we knew and sent their names to the governor who 
promptly appointed them to the offices that we had desig- 
nated. Then came the work of at least attempting to put the 
county on its feet again financially. For three weeks I sat 
with the new board making plans for the future. After 
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nearly a year of intensive study of the county’s affairs, I had 
become the best posted man in the county, and for those three 
weeks I was a dictator. I drew up rules that must be followed 
in order to enable the county to meet the payments of the 
many bond issues and still be able to carry on. Each com- 
missioner pledged himself to abide by the plans, and he did 
as long as he stayed in office. But the people grew careless 
again, other men replaced the ones we had put in, and grad- 
ually things reverted to the old system of spending more 
money than the income of the county, which resulted in 
issuing bonds to cover the shortage—the very thing that I 
had tried to put an end to. 

Today the county’s finances are in terrible shape. For a 
year now the county has been operating under what is known 
as the Thwing law exactly the same as the rules that I drew 
up ten or twelve years before the Thwing law came into ex- 
istence. The essence of the Thwing law is for any local gov- 
ernment to keep its disbursements within its income, or in 
other words, not to spend any more money than what is 
taken in. It’s a pretty good rule for any organization or 
individual to follow. In the county’s affairs as they stood at 
that time, it was necessary to go farther. I insisted on a sink- 
ing fund, large enough to take care of the bond issues as they 
came due. This was a hard nut to crack and required a lot of 
figuring. To create such a fund and still keep the tax levy 
down low enough so people could pay their taxes was the 
problem we had to solve, and we finally did solve it. Another 
thing I insisted on was that a committee of taxpayers be 
present at every meeting of the commissioners and sit at the 
table with them discussing the affairs of the county. This was 
rather revolutionary, but it worked out fine as long as it was 
adhered to, but the people got careless in this also, and fin- 
ally it was discontinued entirely. 
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The last week of the trial I broke down under the strain 
and had to go to bed, but on the last day and hour I was sum- 
moned to the witness stand. I do not recollect my testimony, 
but our attorney wanted something included in the record 
that no one else could give. I was glad that the affair was at 
last ended. My physical endurance was at an end. It took 
weeks for me fully to recuperate. 

One thing I forgot to relate. When the battle raged the 
fiercest, and the guilty officials whom we were after were 
trying in every way to get rid of me, they sent a committee 
to my old home community at Randall where I had lived 
for twenty-three years in an attempt to get something on 
me whereby I could be discredited, and they failed. I have 
never been vain in my life but when I heard of that, a long 
time afterwards, I came as near being proud of myself as 
I’ve ever been. But a great work had been done, greater 
than most of the people realized, and it had a wholesome 
effect which lasted many years, and incidentally I became 
something of a political boss of the county. Even now, after 
all these years, my word, or opinion on political questions is 
law to many of the old-timers. Proof of that came to me 
through this last campaign when one of the candidates for 
state senator came to me and said that he had been told that 
if he could get my good will, he was as good as elected. The 
other county officials who still held office were quietly re- 
moved at the following elections as their terms of office ex- 
pired, and what was known as the ‘courthouse ring’ was 
completely broken up. Only one official remained, a man 
everyone liked. He is still holding office. 

All this trouble and turmoil originated in the Mildred 
farmers club that evening when one of the members wanted 
to know why his taxes had doubled. He found out, but it 
cost endless grief and trouble to me and to many others. I 
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shall give one example of the extravagance that caused the 
high taxes. The contract for building one road, sixty-nine 
miles long, was let to one man. This man sublet it in smaller 
units. In all, this road was sublet five times until it finally 
was built by small contractors for less than one-half of the 
original contract price which the county had to pay. To any 
further acts of this kind I put an effectual stop while I had 
the power to do so. 

About a year and a half ago the governor appointed me a 
member of the Farm debt adjustment committee and when 
the committee organized, I was made chairman. All through 
the fall of 1933 and the winter and spring of 1934 I was 
kept busy ministering to the needs of debt burdened farm- 
ers and others who were losing their homes on account of 
debts they were unable to pay. My experience in, and 
knowledge of, the business world stood me in good stead 
here. I succeeded in all but one case in saving the homes of 
those who applied for my aid. I worked single-handed in 
every instance, the members of the committee being so far 
apart that we seldom met. I am afraid that I was rather 
hard with the mortgage holders many times, but the plight 
of those families who were losing everything went straight to 
my heart, and I used the power of the office I held in their 
interest. I had also lost a home through debt and could sym- 
pathize with them. 

I find myself occupying a unique position. From far 
and near people come to me for advice, and to get my opin- 
ion on questions that trouble them. It matters not what the 
problem is, they seem to think I should know all about it 
and be able to help them. I have had people come to me 
wanting to know how and where they could raise a brood of 
baby chicks. Others wanted to buy a certain farm, but the 
price was more than they could pay, so they wanted me to 
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intercede for them and get the price down so they could buy. 
These are only samples of problems that I have to solve. In 
all cases within reason I try to help and often succeed. The 
last two years I have been besieged by men wanting jobs, 
either on the state highways or on some government project. 
I never had any authority from the government to give jobs 
to anyone, but being known to officials who had authority, 
I have been able to help many here also. My services, if I 
can render any, are always free. So I am spending my de- 
clining years trying to do a little good to my fellowman. I 
have come to see that this trait is sadly lacking in most of us. 
There is too much selfishness, and too little sympathy and 
brotherly love. If it was otherwise, if we all lived our lives 
as God meant that we should live them, then this world 
would be a much better place to live in. 

This narrative is drawing to a close. Viewing my life in 
retrospect, it seems but yesterday that I was a little boy 
running around in my new copper-toed boots searching out 
the deepest water puddles to find out if my boots were 
waterproof or not. And still I have lived out the allotted 
time of threescore and ten years. According to the standards 
of the world, my life has been a failure. Frequently we hear 
people ask, “What is he worth?’ The answer may be, ‘So and 
so many thousand dollars,’ or, ‘He isn’t worth anything.’ 
I have long since realized that such standards are false. I 
have few regrets. The sunset of my life bids fair to be clear 
and peaceful with the living hope of a better life and a better 
world when the sun again rises. 


[Conclusion] 





DOCUMENTS 
ABNER MORSE’S DIARY OF EMIGRANT TRAVEL, 1855-56 


EpirTep, witH INtTRopucTION, By Bayrp STILL 
anp WiLi1amM HerrMANN 


No great novelty attaches to the overland journey of a 
Vermont pioneer to Wisconsin in the middle fifties. Nearly 
10,000 Vermonters arrived in the state during that decade. 
The unusual feature in the trek of Abner Morse from Brain- 
tree, Vermont, to River Falls, Wisconsin, during the three 
winter months of 1855 and 1856 is the care and complete- 
ness with which he described life as he saw it along the way. 
To begin with, Morse was mature, literate, and observant; 
he was thirty-six, had taught school, and had edited a news- 
paper. In addition, at a time when pioneering by a four-day 
railway trip was coming to be the fashion, his overland 
journey by team gave him opportunity for many days of 
observation upon the conditions he saw along the route and— 
more important—time to record at length, in the evening, 
the things he had seen during the day. This was made the 
more possible because his family was not with him and be- 
cause his temperate tastes revolted at the evening enter- 
tainment customary in most of the taverns at which he 
stopped. In short, the character of the man and the con- 
ditions of his migration permitted him to produce a day by 
day account of overland travel to the West which is hard 
to equal for the decade of the fifties. 

Little that Morse had to say is without import and 
significance for students of the social scene of the fifties 
and of the mechanics of the westward march. The details 
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of the overland trip, the route followed, the ‘carring’ 
of luggage and teams, the contacts with traveling compan- 
ions which themselves directed the course of individual settle- 
ment, the letters written by Morse to Vermont friends, rel- 
atives, and editors: all these shed light on the nature of 
pioneering in a day when railroads as well as wagons were 
accepted transportation devices. The diarist’s reflection of 
tavern manners from the temperance point of view; his pic- 
ture of changing agricultural methods as he progressed from 
neglected rural New York, through the productive dairy 
country of Ohio, to the ‘Sucker barns,’ sod houses, and fertile 
prairies of Illinois; his comment on the growing urban com- 
munities of Binghamton, Chicago, and Galesburg; and the 
contrast of sectional mannerisms and personalities in which 
he revealed a preference for the neat New Englandism of 
Vermont and Ohio rather than for the carelessness of New 
York and an ear for the colloquialisms of the regions through 
which he passed: these are of interest to the social historian. 
And finally, the portion which bears on the trek out of Illi- 
nois into Wisconsin not only reveals somewhat the extent 
to which and the means by which Illinois was a generating 
center for migration into her sister state to the north but, as 
well, elucidates the story—and especially the New England 
antecedents—of the River Falls community in which Morse 
ultimately settled. 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 


By A. Morse! 


Leaving Braintree [Vermont],’ Dec. 8, 1855, and pur- 
suing my journey through Randolph, Bethel, Stockbridge, 
stopt at Pittsfield over night.* 


*Abner Morse, son of Calvin and Elvira (Moody) Morse, was born at 
Randolph, Vermont, October 31, 1819. As a young man he was employed in 
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teaching and as editor of the Green Mountain Herald, published in West Ran- 
dolph, Vermont. His first wife was Julia A. Smith, whom he married Febru- 
ary 20, 1843, and who died the following year; his second, Mary D. Randall of 
Braintree, Vermont, whom he married on November 22, 1846. He set out for 
the West, December 8, 1855, and arrived at River Falls, March 12, 1856. Here he 
was engaged at first in farming, and as a teamster (in which occupation he is 
listed in the census of 1860), school teacher, editor, and lawyer. For some time 
he corresponded with the Prescott Journal, which suspended publication in 1871; 
in 1872 he revived it as the River Falls Journal with which he was still connected 
when, in the midst of an active campaign for probate judge in 1877, he suffered a 
paralytic stroke. Incapacitated thereafter for active life, he died May 7, 1881, 
at the age of sixty-one. He was early recognized as a leader of the community 
and remained so during his active years. The account of his life, written by 
George W. Pratt in the River Falls Jcurnal, attests his interest in the educa- 
tional and religious, as well as the material, development of the community, and 
credits him, ‘more than . . . any other man,’ with responsibility for the location 
of the Teachers college, then Normal school, in River Falls. River Falls Journal, 
May 12, 1881; Spring Valley Sun, February 2, 1905; Augustus B. Easton, editor, 
History of the Saint Croix Valley (Chicago, 1909), i, 612; W. L. Beeman, An 
Illustrated Souvenir of River Falls Wisconsin (River Falls, 1900). The editors 
are indebted to Mr. Stanley R. Morse, present owner of the diary, for its use 
and for his codperation in editing it. 

?The decade between 1850 and 1860 saw a marked increase in emigration 
from Vermont to the Middle West and especially to Wisconsin. The increase in 
number of Vermonters during the decade was in Michigan, 2,666; in Minnesota, 
4,108; in Iowa, 5,936; in Illinois, 6,872; and in Wisconsin, 9,027. Lewis D. Stil- 
well, ‘Migration from Vermont (1776-1860)’ in Vermont historical society Pro- 
ecedings, N.S., v, 215. Among the motives for this exodus were a restlessness bred 
of the feeling that Vermont was without promise, especially for young men, and 
a longing for good land. This was described both in the letters from relatives and 
friends in the West which came into almost every home and in the local news- 
papers of Vermont. These communications told of the cheap land, fertile soil, 
healthful climate, plenitude of schools and churches in the West, and of the 
need for saving the West for God. Vermont Watchman (Montpelier), Decem- 
ber 16, 1852; Vermont Chronicle (Windsor), July 15, 1851, June 8, 1852, July 25, 
1854, May 27, 1856, June 21, 1853, May 2, December 5, 1854, November 4, 1856. 
Western lands were vigorously advertised in Vermont newspapers, and one 
Connecticut firm sought a hundred agents in Vermont to sell its book The 
Great West reputedly ‘filled with interesting historical and descriptive matter 
relating to the West, California, Oregon and Minnesota inclusive. Vermont 
Watchman, August 26, 1852. Stilwell, supra, 223. In ultimately choosing River 
Falls for settlement, Morse was heading toward a Vermonter community. The 
Wisconsin census of 1860 reveals that in the village and township of River Falls 
107 of the 725 inhabitants—or more than one in seven—were natives of Vermont. 
Among the residents of River Falls, whose biographies appear in W. H. C. 
Folsom’s Fifty Years in the Northwest (St. Paul, 1888) are a number of Ver- 
monters, including George W. Nichols, born in Braintree, Vermont, Morse’s 
home. 

* Although by the fifties the Vermont migration was primarily by railroad, 
Morse went by team, leaving his family behind until he had found a location, 
a practice which was common to Vermont pioneers. Stilwell, supra, 240. When 
he later drove Turner’s team as well, he was burdened with two. This means of 
travel slowed a journey which many were then making in four days. Including 
his rail journey from Cleveland to Chicago, the trip from Braintree, 
Vermont, to Princeton, Illinois, was completed in thirty-five days. Calculating 
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Dec. 9, snowed terribly, but I crossed the mountain, and 
stopt at Rutland. 

Dec. 10, came on to Castleton, West Poultney, West 
Granville, Fort Ann, and stopt at Kingsbury over-night. 
Here found David Turner, formerly of E. Randolph, Vt. 
He is also bound for Chicago with a span of horses and 
wagon. We shall doubtless bear each others company to 
Peru, Laselle [La Salle] Co., Ill. 

Dec. 11. Leaving our host this morning, we came on to 
Sandy Hill, Glens Falls, which, by the way, is a beautiful 
place,—then to Welton [Wilton], Greenville [Greenfield], 
Jamesville, and stopt at “Yorks Corners’, a very cool looking 
place, too. We have made 35 miles. Had a rough road, over 
stones and frozen ground. Land and stone look like Brain- 
tree, Vt. 

Dec. 12. Leaving our host, and his pert little bride, we 
pursued our way over a rough road, and through a rather 
sandy, poor country, we called at length, at Johnstown, a 
very smart place. Found one man who could not tell what 
town he lived in. He was a farmer of some means. From 
Johnstown we came to thinking to car our teams, but the 
tariff was so very high that we abandoned the idea and de- 
cided to drive to Binghampton [Binghamton]. We pur- 
sued the banks of the Mohawk 12 miles to Palentine [ Pala- 
tine], and stopt overnight. 

[December 13?] Crossed the river to Canajoharie, and 
came over a tremendous rough road to Cherry Valley. Found 
toll-gates oftener than school houses. Thence traced the little 
stream which is the source of the Susquehannah till we 





from the figures given by Morse, an average day’s journey during this portion 
of the trip covered twenty-five and seven-tenths miles. After a sojourn of six 
weeks in Illinois, the Morse party set out for River Falls, February 21 and 
arrived March 12, a trip which consumed twenty days and averaged twenty- 
three and eight-tenths miles per day. In general, Morse followed highways the 
course of which was conditioned by the lay of the land. From Braintree he 
followed the White river and its branches; then crossed the mountain range to 
Rutland, Vermont, where he took a road now the main route of the Delaware 
and Hudson railway. Through southern New York, river highways were followed 
wherever possible; the Lake Erie shore was followed as soon as available from 
New York, through Pennsylvania, to Cleveland. 
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arrived at Westford, where we stopt over night. We have 
seen some of the best farms this afternoon that we have 
seen on our way. Land here is worth from $30 to $70 per 
acre. Corn is worth 75cts. to 88cts. per bushel. Wood is worth 
but $2 per cord here, while it is worth $4 at Cherry Valley, 
and $9 at Canajoharie. We have mad[e] but twenty five 
miles today. | 

Dec. 14 Leaving Westford we followed Cherry Valley 
Creek 4 miles to where it joins the Susquehannah. Following 
the banks of the latter stream, we passed through the town 
of Milford. It is a very rich farming town, but the worst 
feature of it is that there are too many hop fields. Next we 
find Oneata [Oneonta], Otego, and Unadilla. 

Some distilleries in these towns, and whisky is sold freely 
at all the taverns. We saw some loads of corn on their way 
to distilleries. This looked quite too bad. We saw enough on 
our way, who looked as though they needed the corn before 
it was converted into this hellish poison; and now to see this 
‘staff of life’ transported to a nauseating distillery, instead 
of a gristmill, was a sight truly revolting to the better feel- 
ings of human nature. And then it is no less so to see the 
whiskey drinker hanging round the bar at a late hour of the 
night, teasing for yet another glass, that he may go home to 
his family too drunk to be recognized as a husband or a 
father, having spent, perhaps, the last penny he has in the 
world for the accursed dram, while his wife and ragged chil- 
dren, at home, are nearly famishing, or, to say the least, 
suffering for the necessities of life. And such characters it 
has been our misfortune to find at nearly every hotel where 
we have put up over night. Hence our evenings have been 
anything but agreeable. But, what is more strange than 
anything else, and what seems less excusable, what seems to 
me to be, in fact, a heinous crime—a cool, unprovoked of- 
fence in the sight of both God and man, is to see the Inn- 
Keeper deal out this liquid poison, with an air of cool in- 
difference, and all for the sake of the paltry penny which 
he makes on a single glass. Even this evening, where we are 
now stopping for the night, in the flourishing town of Una- 
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dilla, Otsego County, New York, here is a venerable old 
man by the name of Foster, who says he has kept tavern here 
for 37 years—a man whose head is grey, and whose eyes are 
dim, and he is still at ten o’clock at night selling whiskey to 
some drunken devils who are already too drunk to know 
whether they are men or fools. Ah, how many barrels of this 
poison has this old man dealt out from behind that bar! And 
how many families have been made wretched in consequence 
of his so doing! Hear now that swearing wretch as he puts 
the glass for the third time to his lips! And see this hardened 
old man take his last sixpence for the same! And now which 
is the greater wretch? Which most deserves our censure? 
Verily he who administers the poison. May God show him 
mercy by rendering to him according to the deeds he has com- 
mitted. 

Dec. 15.—Leaving Unadilla, we came to Bainbridge, 
South Bainbridge, Nineveh, Harpersville [ Harpursville], to 
Colesville center, where we stop for the night with Mr. 
Gaige. At Harpersville we were entertained by a disserta- 
tion by the hostler, and the landlord, and more particularly 
the former, upon the ‘Maine Law,’ its merits, etc. “The old 
man,’ said he, ‘has been fined $31, and I have been fined $28.’ 
Good on your head, thought we, and we immediately thought 
of the first sign that struck our sight when we entered the 
village, viz: “Hall of the Sons of Temperance.” Noble 
‘Sons’! Thank God that we have found one place in this 
State where there are men with moral courage enough to 
put the law in force. But the cry is, that ‘it is unconstitu- 
tional in this State!’ What of that? Just enforce the law, and 
the bars will soon be closed. The profits on the liquor will 

* Morse was an ardent temperance man and admired the Maine temperance 
law, which was enacted in 1851 through the efforts of Neal Dow. The latter ad- 
dressed the Vermont legislature on temperance reform in 1852; and almost im- 
mediately after, the legislature passed ‘An Act to Prevent Traffic in Intoxicating 
Liquors for the Purpose of Drinking.’ This was a prohibitory law permitting 
sales of intoxicating liquor by public agencies for limited purposes. New York 
reformers succeeded in passing a prohibitory law which became effective, July 4, 
1855, but which was declared unconstitutional in March, 1856, 


‘The Sons of Temperance flourished until the late fifties. In 1850 it had 
nearly 6,000 local units and 250,000 paid memberships. 
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not meet the expense of testing its constitutionality; hence 
there will few be found who will follow the business. But the 
great difficulty lies in the luke-warmness of its friends. Men 
may approve the law, and vote right on all questions per- 
taining to it. But the great trouble lies in not enforcing it. 
But unless it is supported and enforced by its friends, it is 
a dead letter upon the Statute Books. For it cannot reason- 
ably be expected that its enemies will attempt to enforce it. 
We are glad to see, then, and shall long remember, that 
there are men in Harpersville who are true temperance 
men—men of substance and moral courage. 

Where we are to-night is a quiet place. We have come 
over a tremen[dous] hill to reach it, and it reminds me of 
some parts of Vermont. Hay is worth $7 here, corn 88cts. 
per bushel—potatoes 50cts., and oats 38cts. We are only 
1014 miles from Binghampton. The country so far, affords 
a variety in many respects. 

The house where we are stopping is an antiquated old 
mansion, of the Ionic order of architecture. It is built en- 
tirely of pine. It has four round columns, and four square 
ones in front, or on the ends, and has twelve square columns 
on the sides. It furnishes for literary entertainment, one 
volume of Graham’s Magazine for 1844, and a part of an 
old newspaper, printed in New York, some weeks ago.° We 
have seen no newspapers or books at any tavern since we 
left West Poultney, Vt. 

Land on this hill is worth from $20 to $30 per acre. It 
produces all the grains, grapes and fruit, with the addition of 
peaches, that are grown in Vermont. 

We find Buck-wheat cakes for breakfast, or with our 
breakfast, just as regular as the-mornings come. Apple pies, 
in this vicinity, seem to be made of two pieces of sheepskin, 
with a small quantity of apple between. We find good bread, 
generally. A plenty of beef steak, good potatoes, good water, 
and everything necessary for a good living. 

*This is an interesting contrast between Vermont and New York society. 
Graham’s Magazine, published under various titles between 1826 and 1858, was 


one of the first magazines to adopt the light, modern magazine style in contra- 
distinction to the heavier review style usual at the time. 
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Sunday, Dec. 16.—My friend Turner wishes he was this 
day on the top of Trajan’s pillar, which is 151 ft. high. But 
I fear he would fall and break his neck, in which case he 
would leave a wife and four children to mourn his loss. But 
Turner don’t wish he was there. He only wishes he was in 
Princeton, Illinois, where he might once more embrace his 
wife and dear little ones. He possesses a good heart, and 
above all things on earth, they are the dearest objects of his 
care. It amuses me, however, to see Turner so homesick. 
Time wears away slowly, but distance still more slowly with 
him. Our great mistake has been in taking our teams; but, 
since we are now on the road with them, there is no choice 
between two evils. Our only chance is to put them through 
at whatever sacrifice it may cost. 

I have spent the day in writing, having written to Mary, 
to Mother, to L. H. Edson, to Joel Nourse [?], to the Star 
of Vermont, and to the Temperance Standard.’ 

We still find liquor shops open, and Inn-Keepers will 
sell whiskey to a poor drunken wretch, so long as he can hold 
a glass in one hand and a sixpence in the other. 

Having kept the Sabbath here with Mr. Joel Gaige, we 
retire to rest in hope of rising with the dawn, and plodding 
on our weary way. Our horses must be refreshed with this 
day’s rest. I confess it must have been a lonesome, homesick 
day, had I not employed my pen through the whole of it. 
I doubt not our Marys have thought of us full many a time 
during this Sabbath, and hoped that they should soon hear 
from us. Turner has written to his Mary, so they will both 
be gratified. 

Monday, Dec. 17.—Left our host in the highlands and 
made direct for Binghampton. Coming again onto the banks 
of the Susquehannah, we found its size considerably in- 

*The Star of Vermont was first published at Northfield, Vermont, and was 
at one time known as Star of Vermont and Farmers’ Register. The Vermont 
Temperance Standard was first issued April 29, 1853, in Woodstock, Vermont, 
and continued until 1857 when the word ‘Temperance’ was dropped from the title 
in making the publication into a local newspaper. Morse’s correspondence indi- 


cates the way the details of the westward march were kept before the eastern 
public. 
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creased, its meadows very much broader, and the farming 
interest seems to be improved. Buildings are better, stock 
some better, though not good. There is a seeming careless- 
ness, or negligence, on the part of the farmers through this 
State. Wagons are invariably standing by the side of the 
road. Even buggies are not sheltered. In some instances 
they are drawn into bar-ways, to fence up the lots. I see many 
by the roadside, even where there are empty sheds about the 
buildings. 

Binghampton is decidedly the largest, nicest handsomest, 
and most stirring place we have seen. Its streets are regu- 
larly laid out, and it is a wholesome, clean, nice looking city. 
At this place I carred* my luggage, together with Mr. Tur- 
ner’s Wagon wheels. Sent them to A. D. Brooks, Peru, 
Illinois, and wrote him soliciting his care. We here put our 
horses all together, and this evening finds us at Campville, 
having made 27 miles. Campville is a cool looking place. The 
barn is cold, with no hay in it, and the chances look rather 
scaly. 

Mr. Turner has been at the Depot, and says if I will 
drive the horses through, he will push ahead on the train. I 
think I shall do so, since it will, doubtless, save money for 
both of us.® Wish that my family were ahead of me instead 
of being in Vermont. But it is folly to wish for things that 
are not reasonable under reasonable circumstances. Should 
like to see them all this evening. 

Tuesday, Dec. 18. My friend Turner left me this morn- 
ing. The time is short now before he will meet his wife and 
children. Ah! how she will welcome him! And how those 
little ones will rejoice to see him once more. And the ‘pledge’ 
which he has never yet set eyes on—a babe of four short 
weeks in this world—this to him, must be, at least, a curi- 

®To ‘car’ goods was to ship them by train, a comment which suggests the 
use of the railroad in the westward movement. We later learn that for the ship- 
ment of Morse’s luggage and Turner’s wagon wheels he paid the ‘modest’ bill 
of $12.42 at Peru, Illinois. Use of the term ‘car’ for train was usual in the 


period. On occasion, newspapers of the period used ‘varnish car’ in referring 
to passenger trains. 


* Apparently Turner’s wagon was dismantled, the wheels shipped, and 
Morse continued with the two teams. 
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osity. God speed him on, if he must go, but I never parted 
with a friend for so short a time when I was more loath to 
do so. He is an excellent companion, and better company 
on the road can not be found. I hope to retain his acquaint- 
ance—hope that we shall yet be neighbors in Wisconsin.*° 
But it is idle to talk too much about the future. ‘Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.’ 

Pursuing the Susquehannah to Owego, I found another 
‘smart place.’ Thence I made direct for Elmira, and having 
made 31 miles today, I haul up a[t] Chemung, on a river by 
the same name, having got within 13 miles of Elmira. This, 
too, is a rich farming country. Haystacks here are bigger 
than back in Vermont, and straw lies in piles. Farms are 
worth one hundred dollars by the acre. 

Things are all ‘awful’, or ‘pretty good,’ with the people 
here. “That’s an awful coat,’ says a fellow to me, in reference 
to my ‘coonskin,’ ‘for such a day as this.’ I knew the coat 
was a good one for a cold day, but I had not yet thought of 
its being cold. I have seen no fur coats, but I see men shiv- 
ering and complaining of the cold. 

Dec. 19.—This evening brings me to Painted Post. I 
have seen piles on piles of straw today, and corn fodder by 
the acre, and some corn not harvested. Vermonters would 
think this a cool time to gather and husk corn. This is the 
richest section of country I ever saw. Elmira, which I passed 
at noon, is a ‘nice town.’ Taverns are thick along this road. 
Hay and grain are cheaper than in any other place I have 
been through. 

One thing is worthy of note, I have seen two guide- 
boards in traveling 30 miles. I had traveled two days at a 
time before, without seeing one.’ It seems like home to see 
one. Besides, they know more than three-fourths of those of 
whom I enquire. 

* This is an indication of the way chance traveling companions often be- 
came directing influences in the choice of location in the West. 

“This reference to signposts suggests a problem faced by travelers to 


the West. Morse was evidently traveling a well known highway. Vermont roads 
were apparently better marked. 
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The name of this town is a novel one. An incident gave 
rise to it. On the ground where the village is built there was 
once a battle fought between the Indians and the whites. 
The whites succeeded in gaining a victory, and killed an 
Indian Chief. They buried him here, and then erected a 
painted post above his body. This decaying, the whites 
erected another, and from this incident the town received its 
name. There is now standing here a post about 15 feet tall, 
with an indian figure on the top of it, which is made of sheet- 
iron, equipped with a bow and an arrow, and painted off in 
true indian costume, and colors. The town and name is far- 
famed. 

One thing is surprising to me, when I see such stacks 
of hay, such piles of straw, and such an amount of corn as 
I have seen along this valley. That is, the fact that I see 
no good cattle here. I have not seen a right good ox, cow or 
any other kind of horned cattle in travelling an hundred 
miles. Horses here are large and good looking, but clumsy 
and awkward. 

Some men, in this town, own 4000 acres of land, some of 
the land worth $200 to $300 per acre. These must be rich 
farmers. 

I have found a very good living so far. I found buck- 
wheat cakes every morning for breakfast, upon coming into 
New York. I find them now at every meal. The water is not 
at all inviting here. I have not attempted to drink a glass of 
it for ten days. The horses now drink it quite well. 

The people through this part of the country seem to be 
rather dull of apprehension. Many of them are what Ver- 
monters would call ‘pewter headed,’ or ‘leather heads.’ 

Dec. 20.—This day has brought me through a poorer 
section of the country. I have come on by the way of Bath 
to ‘Howard Flats,’ which, by the way, is a place about equal 
to the center of the town at Randolph, Vt. 

Hay stacks have been less numerous, on my way, and 
pine stumps very much thicker. It must cost a ‘pile’ to dig 
them and clear the land. 
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Land is not so valuable in the town of Howard, and 
though near the Rail Road, I find that hay is worth about $5 
per ton. 

Today I stopt at Bath to take dinner, and paid the larg- 
est bill for the same amount that I have paid on my way. 
With some Landlords the business of tavern-keeping is a 
practical system of gauging, or shaving. Some of them 
have things all right and nice, and bills are reasonable, while 
with others, nothing is found right but the bills, and they 
are ‘right up to the handle.[”] 

Drinking and ‘raffling’’* for oysters has been the order of 
the evening here. It has been well followed till this time— 
eleven o'clock. Such swearing, drinking, gambling, etc., I 
never saw in Vermont. Strange, indeed, that it should be 
tolerated in this State, to such an extent. 

Friday evening, Dec. 21. I have come over but 22 miles 
today, having got the horses shod ‘all round,’ as the saying 
is. This is a quiet place, called West Almond. The principal 
village in this town is a lively place. Villages here are not 
so numerous as in Vermont. We go twice, or even four or 
five times the distance to find them here, and when found, 
they are ‘smart places.’ 

I have seen a great many less cabins on my way over the 
hills today, and while the ponies jerk me along over these 
rough roads to the tune of only about four knots an hour, 
I have a good opportunity to gaze and be gazed at in return. 
Although the land is poor comparatively speaking, for this 
part of the State, it is better than the towns I passed through 
in eastern New York. The soil here, is of a rather light, 
sandy nature. 

Yesterday Mr. Lyman Jones, at Howard Flats, gave 
me a dog, which he wishes to have me take along to Wiscon- 
sin. Dogs in Vermont are numerous, but are decidedly poor 
property. What use I shall find for one ‘out west’, is more 
than I can conjecture. However, as one has no right to look 
a ‘gift horse’ in the mouth, I made no words, but thanked 


™ ‘Raffling’ was a kind of lottery. 
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Mr. Jones for the present, and took the pup along with me. 
He will only make an addition to my cares and labors, but 
I will regard pup as a sort of protege, and may possibly be 
able to turn him to some account. 

Saturday evening, Dec. 22. 1855. This evening I find 
myself at a place called Suckerville, and of all the ‘Vills’ I 
have ever yet seen, this caps the whole. It is drink, smoke 
and swear—swear, smoke and drink. One wants a ‘little 
shanty over the eye,’ when he has already a good deal of a 
shanty over both eyes. And these old ‘soakes’ [sic], and 
young soakes are hanging around the bar-room night and 
day, and day and night, waiting an opportunity to get off 
a joke, that they may get someone to treat the company. 
Young men, and boys even, are drinking a glass—two 
glasses, three glasses, smoking cigars and swearing. What 
specimens of Young America! What statesmen,—what pol- 
iticians—what scientific men—what literary characters they 
must eventually make! Shame on them! They not only blas- 
pheme the God who made them; but they disgrace the human 
species. But enough of this for the present. 

This has been a rainy day. I have driven but 20 miles 
today, making in all, this week, only 160 miles. Last week 
I made some more than 240 miles, so that I have now driven 
a little more than 400 miles. Two weeks more will carry me 
as much farther, with good luck. 

I ought to have recorded one fact about Painted Post. It 
is a temperance town, and no one ventures to sell liquor 
there. I had a quiet time there, but have little hope of find- 
ing another such stopping place. 

The rabble here seems to be increasing. It is now drink, 
smoke, swear, and fight—fight, swear, smoke and drink. 
Here a[re] bung-eyed men, black faces, etc. They treat one 
another some as they treat their balky horses, and they seem 
to be troubled with a great many such here. They knock 
their eyes out, knock them down, and knock them after they 
are down. There is a regular built row tonight, at the tavern 
across the way. 
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I think there is a stream of whiskey running down the 
throats of men in this State for sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, big enough to carry all the machinery for a 
common woolen factory. 

Sunday, Dec. 23.—Rather than to attempt to keep the 
Sabbath in such a God forsaken place as Caneadea, or 
Suckerville, I concluded to venture a drive of 18 miles, which 
brings me to a place called Franklinville, in Cattaraugus 
County. The land and ‘appurtenances’ on the road I have 
traveled over to-day, are not indicative of that thrift and 
prosperity I have seen in other towns, though this is before 
eastern New York. I have seen no so cool, hungry-looking 
towns as I saw there. I am stopping here with Mr. Adams 
tonight. There is a great rage here about Spiritualism.** 
They tell wonderful stories about the power of Mediums. 
They say their strongest and most influential men and 
women are yielding their time and influence in its favor. 

Monday, Dec. 24. I don’t know but the Spirits have 
guarded me to-day. I was impressed with the idea that the 
neck-yoke would fail, and took a strap from the carriage 
and made it safe in case of such a failure. I had not driven 
two miles when the staple did break, and the strap saved me 
any disaster. 

I was, about this time, confident that something had 
happened to the hind part of my wagon; and, the ‘chaise 
top’ which I have, hiding it from view, I got off, and found 
that one tyre [sic] was gone. It was in the snow, but a few 
rods distant. I was six miles from a blacksmith, and ‘in a 
fix.’ There was a woodsman near, however, who, seeing that 
I was in trouble, immediately volunteered to assist me. I 
supposed he had started on some other mission, but found 
he had come to me on purpose to assist me. We soon man- 
aged to ‘arrange the vehicle’ and put it in ‘running order’ by 
means of an oak rail, and I came on to Little Valley, where 
I am now stopping for the night with Mr. Hickey, who ap- 

* An epidemic of Spiritualism was one of the manifestations of the Amer- 


ican mind in the late forties. It flourished in the fifties and began to decline at 
the end of the decade. 
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pears to be a very kind sort of a man, and a very respect- 
able Inn Keeper. 

Tuesday, Dec. 25. Today is Christmas, and the snow 
having fallen to a few inches in depth, the opportunity is 
good for having a merry one. P.M. The afternoon has been 
very mild. I have come over a rough, hilly road, and find 
myself at Forrestville [Forestville], having made 28 miles. 
Here I find a drunken Paddy for a hostler, and I enjoy 
the privilege of taking care of my own team. 

Wednesday, Dec. 26. I have encountered a little snow 
storm today. Have driven but 16 miles, and put up at Salem 
with A. M. Hunt, at the ‘Exchange.[”] 

I have now reached the Lake Road, and consider myself 
on gaining ground, if not on praying ground.’* But, the 
way the wind and snow drive across the plains, is a caution 
to a mountaineer like me. 

This seems to be a quiet place. But very little liquor has 
been drank [sic] here, in the course of the day. The amuse- 
ment here, seems to be playing ‘dominoes.’ It seems to be a 
very simple play, and I should scarcely think there could 
possibly be enough to it to entice Constables, Justices of 
the Peace, and other gentlemen of rank and title. But this is 
characteristic of New York officers, and professional men, 
such as doctors and lawyers. 

Thursday, Dec. 27. I am stopping over here another day 
with Mr. Hunt. The wind blows terribly, and what snow 
there is is in the air. 

These idle days have furnished another opportunity to 
write to friends, and I have written to Mary, to David, to 
Edwin, to Orson, and to Mr. Turner. 

Friday, Dec. 28. This evening finds me at Harbor [ Har- 
bour] Creek, with Mr. Elliott. I have driven 30 miles, and 
find myself in Pensylvania [Pennsylvania],—eight miles 
from Erie City. I have passed through a town called ‘North 
East’ from the fact that it lies in the north east corner of 
Erie County, Pa. I find very singular names of places, which 


“The Lake road ran along Lake Erie. 
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seem to have been adopted from equally singular circum- 
stances. 

This evening I have made the acquaintance of a very 
gentlemanly appearing young man from Boston. He is on 
a westward trip in search of a location for Hotel-keeping. 
Also, another young man who belongs in this county, by 
the name of Foster, who has two brothers in Sparta, 
LaCross[e] County, Wisconsin. . 

There seems to be a sort of ‘jwmp-uwp’, or dancing-school 
here this evening, and the youth are tripping ‘the light, fan- 
tastic toe’ with right good grace. I take it for granted that 
they are preparing for New-Year’s, as they call it here. 
The holidays, in New York and Pensylvania, seem to claim 
very particular attention. They almost reverence them— 
perhaps quite. The sound of the fiddle elates the spirits of 
the young, while the sound of the Gospel, no doubt, cheers 
the hearts of the aged. 

With usual good luck, I prophecy that New Year will 
find me somewhere in the State of Ohio. It is nearby, how- 
ever, and I will bide my time, and trust Providence. 

In coming from New York into Pensylvania, we pass 
through a deep ravine or gulph, and it readily attracts the 
attention of the traveler. There is an apparent change in the 
atmosphere. We encounter a different current of the wind, 
and one would almost suppose he had literally changed 
Zones. This fact must be attributed to the different situa- 
tion, or formation, of the surface of the land, and its rela- 
tive position with the surface of the lake. 

Along through these towns, on the border of Lake Erie, 
I have seen a large amount of corn in ‘stooks’ or ‘stacks’. 

Corn here is worth but 60cts. per bushel, Oats 36cts. per 
bushel. Hay $7 per ton. Wood $1.50 per cord.—They have 
a ‘Maine Law’ in Pensylvania, and it is regarded to a certain 
extent. The Hotels are more civil than in New York, though 
there is some liquor sold at nearly all the Hotels. 

Saturday, Dec. 29. 1855. I have passed through a 
charming country today, and have made 38 miles over an 
excellent road, and find myself in the town or village of 
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Conneaut, Ohio at the ‘Lake House’ kept by Z. Lake, 
Esquire. It is, by far, the best ordered Hotel I have seen 
since I started on my journey. The bar-room, so called, is 
minus the bar, and minus all liquors, beers, cider, ginger 
wine, etc., etc. Mr. Lake says that this is the case with a 
majority of the Hotels, and nearly all, in fact, that claim to 
be respectable, in the State of Ohio. 

In passing from Erie County, Pa., into Ashtabula 
County, Ohio, I saw from 25 to 75 cows around the barns 
of different farmers. I find that Ashtabula County is a great 
dairy County. It is called the North East corner of Cheese- 
dom. This Western Reserve is a decidedly rich country. A 
man needs only to have money enough to purchase a farm 
here, to have all that he needs to have to enjoy life. 

Society, in this State, seems to be very different from 
society in New York and Pensylvania. The ‘New Yorkers,’ 
the ‘Pensyltuckians’ and the ‘Buckeyes’ all have their own 
peculiar characteristics. There is a manifest difference in 
their appearance, even as you cross state lines; and they 
mingle but very little with each other in business matters. 
The Reserve people are particularly hostile to the Erieans. 
The Reserve population are mostly New Englanders, and 
retain much of their manners and customs.’*® 

Farmers here raise from 60 to 100 bushels of corn to the 
acre. Excellent fruit is grown here, and there is no good 
reason why people cannot command and enjoy all the lux- 
uries the country affords; and I think the inference is just, 
that if a man cannot enjoy life here, and be contented with 
his lot and fortune, he may put it down as a safe conclusion, 
that he will never be contented in any spot on this earth. 

Sunday, Dec. 30, 1855. Another snow storm to-day. The 
snow is about ten inches in depth—possibly one foot. The 
weather is as cold and tedious as we usually see it in Vt., at 
this season of the year. 


* Morse’s comments appear generally to reflect scorn for New York 
manners as contrasted with those of New England and the New England ele- 
ment in the Western Reserve. About half the Vermonters who went to Ohio 
settled in the Western Reserve. Stilwell, supra, 148. 
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Monday, Dec. 31.—-I have driven 45 miles today. Have 
had an excellent road, and have seen a fine country. It is 
said that it was not very healthy here last summer. 

The ‘young folks’ are having a dance here this evening. 
I have now 26 miles to make to reach Cleveland, Ohio. 

There is a decided improvement in the society here, when 
compared with that in New York. I think it will compare 
favorably with society in Vermont. 

I might possibly indulge in a few reflections, at the close 
of the year, and be better prepared to commence the New 
Year, with a light heart, and in high hopes for the future. 
But I have done with ‘prospecting’ for the future and will 
take life as it comes. 

The past year, like all other years, has been fraught with 
fruitful events. To recount them in ones mind may be profit- 
able, since it is by the experience of the past that we are 
better prepared to make our calculations, and shape our 
course for the future. Of one thing, for myself, I can safely 
calculate. It will tell a story in the history of my own pri- 
vate life for ‘better or for worse.’ I cannot expect to seek a 
new country, and move my family thither, and come round 
with the year as usual. And what will be the result of this 
year’s operations, the close of another year only, will de- 
termine. So I will hope on—hope ever. 


[T'o be concluded} 





FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


TURNER’S EARLY WRITINGS 


The Early Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner, with 
a List of All His Works Compiled by Everett E. Edwards, 
and an Introduction by Fulmer Mood is the full title of a 
work issued by the University of Wisconsin press in July. 
There is a preface by Louise Phelps Kellogg, an index, and 
an appendix comparing the different versions of “The Sig- 
nificance of the Frontier.’ 

The volume of 316 pages, with frontispiece portrait of 
Turner as he appeared about 1892, by reason of the excellent 
paper used, the clean presswork, tasteful page, and good 
binding, makes a favorable impression at first glance. The 
reader soon discovers that the editing, for which Miss Livia 
Appel is responsible, has been capably done. The selection 
of the material for inclusion is probably the best that could 
have been made to show the evolution of Turner’s historical 
philosophy, although from the standpoint of delineating the 
more general spiritual characteristics that lay back of all 
his historical development, one may regret the failure to in- 
clude his prize junior oration on “The Poet of the Future.’ 

This reviewer would have made one change in the order 
of the essays printed, placing ‘Problems in American His- 
tory’ next to ‘Significance of the Frontier’ rather than have 
it precede the fur trade paper. But the reader will readily 
see the relationship of those two articles. It is gratifying to 
have a volume which is at once commemorative and interpre- 
tive of this much loved scholar made up and printed in a 
style appropriate to the subject. 

Our interest, to be sure, is mainly in the contents: The 
Early Writings. The first of these is “The Significance of 
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History,’ originally published in two numbers (October and 
November, 1891) of the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
That magazine, for five or six years, had been conducted by 
John William Stearns, professor of philosophy and educa- 
tion in the university. Doctor Stearns was one of Turner’s 
faculty intimates and admirers. In printing the long, phil- 
osophical essay on history, the Journal editor departed 
widely from the customary type of educational article, which 
was short, simple, and practical. Doctor Stearns had evi- 
dently become enthusiastic over Turner’s history teaching 
in the university and coveted his influence along similar lines 
upon the teacher constituency of his journal. 

A conceivable precedent for the Turner article in the 
Journal during Stearns’s editorship is an address by Reuben 
G. Thwaites before the State teachers association on ‘The 
Teaching of Local History in Wisconsin Schools.’ In earlier 
years Professor William Francis Allen had supplied to the 
Journal occasional hints on history teaching. But none of 
the above is in the class with Turner’s ‘Significance of His- 
tory’ considered from the standpoint of depth, philosophical 
sweep, and literary execution. 

The essay occupied a certain number of rather badly 
printed pages of cheap magazine paper. What actual in- 
fluence it may have exerted, how far it may have got itself 
read by the teachers of the state, is another question. The 
probability is that Thwaites’s simple suggestions for teach- 
ing local and state history fitted the constituency of the 
Journal better than did Turner’s brilliant and scholarly es- 
say. Succeeding numbers of the magazine, so far as these 
were examined, contain no intimation that the discharging of 
this broadside among the teachers of Wisconsin produced 
detonations of any intensity whatever. 
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Yet, here was a subject of fundamental educational im- 
portance discussed in the most thoroughgoing way, to show 
what history is and what it is calculated to do for minds that 
can grasp its true import. To gain the concepts that history 
is society’s consciousness of itself; that it emerges only under 
conditions that have already effected a measure of social 
unity; that it helps forward the development of a truly or- 
ganic society; that the history of our past explains to us the 
present and subserves the interest of citizenship training— 
these are a few of the values of history as they were pre- 
sented in Turner’s essay. 

The qualified reader would learn that a good literary 
style is not to be condemned ‘provided that truthfulness of 
substance rather than vivacity of style be the end sought.’ 
He would be led to understand the value of emphasis on 
economics as well as on politics, and the necessity of consid- 
ering religious and cultural matters also. 

The pedagogical reader would have become acquainted, 
through this effort, with a galaxy of great names—Freeman 
and Froude, Seeley, Stubbs, Maine, Thorold Rogers, Hume, 
Carlyle, Acton, Bryce among English scholars; Aristotle, 
Herodotus, Thucydides of the Greeks; Herder, Lorenz, 
Waitz, Max Miiller, Wolf, Niebuhr, Droysen, Von Ranke, 
Von Holst, Knies, Roscher, Wagner, Treitschke, Mommsen, 
Von Sybel among the Germans; George Bancroft, Herbert 
B. Adams of the American guild. 

This was an imposing and formidable list to present to 
teachers the majority of whom, probably, had strayed no 
farther from well-worn textbook trails than to read Irving’s 
Astoria or Prescott’s Conquest of Mewxico. Doubtless, most 
of the names in Turner’s essay were strange to them. The 
ideas were stranger still. Here was a mature philosophy 
delivered to a constituency which had probably always re- 
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garded historians as writers on human affairs who, as Tur- 
ner intimated, ‘strive to realize as an ideal the success of 
Walter Scott.’ | 

To state the matter otherwise: Turner in writing this 
essay so completely lost himself in his scholarly vocation that 
he forgot his audience. Possibly he had no audience, or a dif- 
ferent audience, in view when he wrote it and gave the paper 
to Stearns merely as a means of getting it printed. But, even 
though he wrote it specifically for the teachers of the state he 
would not, in the circumstance that he was talking over 
their heads, have been acting so much out of character as 
some admirers of Turner may think. 

Turner’s mind was so characteristically philosophical, it 
naturally ran so deep, that notwithstanding an extraordi- 
nary gift for felicitous literary expression and a joyous 
eagerness in oral communication, he could not invariably 
treat historical subjects in a manner sufficiently external to 
be appreciated by persons of meager training. On that 
point there is some evidence which, so far as I know, has 
never been published. Turner in the earlier days of the 
extension movement, did considerable extension lecturing. 
No one can doubt that his lectures before advanced classes 
in the outlying colleges were popular. But before a general 
unacademic audience the case must have been different. At 
all events, the director of extension said to me: ‘You and I 
are both such good friends of Turner and value him so 
highly that I can say to you he was not a success as an ex- 
tension lecturer.’ About that same time I heard Turner 
remark: ‘I gave up extension lecturing because I found 
I could not tell the truth.’ This meant, probably, he could 
not tell as much of the truth as he believed to be necessary on 
philosophical grounds—not a bad fault. 
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Turner has always been most fully appreciated by the 
ablest, that is to say the profoundest students. He has been 
aptly called ‘the historian’s historian.’ Always the inter- 
preter, he was impatient of narrative for its own sake, the 
standard product of the commonplace writer and the main 
pabulum of uneducated persons. So sharply did his phil- 
osophical bent towards interpretative history limit his out- 
put, as compared with contemporaries who followed the 
older tradition, narrating and describing events at length, 
that he has been charged in some quarters with publishing 
very little. It is true that his published writings fill compara- 
tively few printed pages. But they are not on that account 
less important: rather the reverse. | 

Turner, in writing ‘Significance of History,’ was pre- 
sumably hoping to influence the thought and the practice 
of the schools in his own time. He was not concerned about 
how it would impress the student of Turner half a century 
later. Yet, the probability is that essay fell dead-born from 
the press in its own day to be in ours resurrected as one of the 
most precious testimonies to the genius of this extraordi- 
narily influential interpreter of history. 

‘Significance of History’ is Turner’s ‘confession of faith’ 
as a historian. There it stands near the beginning of his 
active career, a proof to all and sundry of the character of a 
mind which was but recently consecrated to history; and 
also of the character of history as it was conceived by an 
extraordinary mind. It proves that Turner at the age of 
thirty was intellectually mature; that in his reading he had 
compassed a wide field of social studies, and that his cul- 
tural attainments were such as to impart subtlety and dis- 
tinction to his literary style. 

But, above all, this essay demonstrates the possession on 
his part of a conception of history which, whatever else may 
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be said of it, cannot be called narrow. History is not a pa- 
geant as conceived by Augustine Birrell. It is not a spark- 
ling, vivacious narrative, careless of exact truth. It is not 
‘past politics’ as Freeman believed. It is not solely eco- 
nomics. It is not romance and tragedy. It is not merely re- 
ligion, or science, or literature, or antiquities. It is not 
solely the story of the doings of great men as Carlyle 
thought, or yet solely the doings of the democratic masses; 
not state or church, parliament, or army must absorb all of 
the historian’s interest. 

Taking his stand on the principle of social change, and 
considering what he has before him in existing society, the 
historian must study the origins and development of all as- 
pects of life that help to explain existing society to itself. 
He says: 


Today the questions that are uppermost, and that will become in- 
creasingly important, are not so much political as economic questions. 
The age of machinery, of the factory system, is also the age of socialistic 
inquiry. 

It is not strange that the predominant historical study is coming to 
be the study of past social conditions, inquiry as to landholding, distri- 
bution of wealth, and the economic basis of society in general. Our 
conclusion, therefore, is that there is much truth in all these conceptions 
of history: history is past literature, it is past politics, it is past religion, 
it is past economics. 


Another principle is that history grows, and that every 
age writes the history of the past from its own viewpoint; 
i.e. ‘with reference to the conditions uppermost in its own 


> 


time.’ “History is the “Know Thyself” of humanity—the 
self-consciousness of mankind.’ 

The concluding phases of the essay, dealing with ques- 
tions of statesmanship and citizenship, are surprisingly per- 
tinent to this later time. Turner says: 
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Under the influence of a wise policy she [America] has avoided 
political relations with other powers. But it is one of the profoundest 
lessons that history has to teach, that political relations, in a highly 
developed civilization, are inextricably connected with economic relations. 
Already there are signs of a relaxation of our policy of commercial iso- 
lation. Reciprocity is a word that meets with increasing favor from all 
parties. But once fully afloat on the sea of worldwide economic interests, 
we shall soon develop political interests. ... Take another case, the 
protectorate of the interoceanic canal. England will not be content to 
allow the control of this to rest solely in our hands. Will the United 
States form an alliance with England for the purpose of this protection? 
Such questions as these indicate that we are drifting out into European 
political relations, and that a new statesmanship is demanded, a states- 
manship that shall clearly understand European history and present re- 
lations, which depend on history. 


His remarks on the future of the Monroe doctrine had in 
them all the prescience shown in the above. 

Turner therein dealt with European affairs affecting the 
American people from without. But he saw another Euro- 
pean influence which affected them within the country itself, 


namely immigration. He says: 


The problem of immigration furnishes many examples of the need 
of historical study. Consider how our vast Western domain has been 
settled. Louis XIV devastates the Palatinate, and soon hundreds of its 
inhabitants are hewing down the forests of Pennsylvania. The bishop 
of Salzburg persecutes his Protestant subjects, and the woods of Georgia 
sound to the crack of Teutonic rifles. Presbyterians are oppressed in 
Ireland, and soon in Tennessee and Kentucky the fires of pioneers gleam. 
These were but advance guards of the mighty army that has poured 
into our midst ever since. Every economic change, every political change, 
every military conscription, every socialistic agitation in Europe, has 
sent us groups of colonists who have passed out onto our prairies to 
form new self-governing communities, or who have entered the life of our 
great cities. These men have come to us historical products, they have 
brought to us not merely so much bone and sinew, not merely so much 
money, not merely so much manual skill, they have brought with them 
deeply inrooted customs and ideas. . . . How shall we understand Ameri- 
can history without understanding European history?. . . . We do not 
understand ourselves. 
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The temptation to quote other gems of thought from this 
remarkable production is strong, but enough has been given 
to show how desirable it would be to read the entire essay. 
To do that, however, would play havoc with the preconcep- 
tions of some critics who, noting that Turner’s published 
output dealt largely with the frontier and with sectionalism, 
have inferred that his conception of history must be a re- 
stricted one. Of course, the very opposite is true, as those 
have always known who had the privilege of attending 
Turner’s classes and seminars and as the discovery and re- 
publication of ‘Significance of History’ now takes wholly out 
of the realm of contention. 

Turner wrote ‘Significance of History’ after taking his 
doctor’s degree at Hopkins, and after teaching as head of the 
department at Madison for nearly two years. In other 
words, he had had the training and experience which leaves 
the ordinary man still an apprentice but which had made him 
the master. The essay proves that, while as he confessed, he 
found the Hopkins teachers no whit better than those he had 
worked with at Madison, the year at. Baltimore was never- 
theless very fruitful. He apparently read there a wide circle 
of books, especially the works of the German writers whom 
he mentions by name. It is now necessary to go back and 
trace his career as a research scholar which, also, can be done 
partly with the aid of the materials brought together in 
Early Writings. 

Mr. Mood, in his thoughtful introduction, emphasizes 
Turner’s good fortune in having at the university a teacher 
like Professor William Francis Allen. And Turner himself 
revered Allen as the greatest and wisest historian he knew. 
One reason for the younger man’s admiration was that Allen 
had been able to show him the application of historical meth- 
ods in ancient—especially Roman—history, in medieval his- 
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tory, and also in modern and American history. “You and 
I,’ said Turner to one of his friends late in life, ‘dabble with 
little pieces of American history. But Allen dealt with all 
history.’ Allen’s writings prove him to have been a sound and 
able historian, and Turner’s testimony, fortified by that of 
others, proves he was a great teacher. Turner sometimes 
spoke of the pains Allen took to supply short documents for 
his classes by means of the hectograph. But he had a better 
method for advanced students. 
Allen wrote in the catalog for 1887-88: 


The method of instruction aims to cultivate the habit of going to 
the original sources of information in historical study. Students are 
encouraged to follow out independent lines of investigation, and ar- 
rangements have been made by which students so engaged have the 
free use of the library of the State Historical Society, a library well 
equipped in English history, and which in American history has no 
rival west of the Allegheny Mountains. 


Turner was one of the first graduate students Allen had, 
taking a master’s degree in 1888 prior to entering Hopkins 
as candidate for the doctorate. He had, however, been reg- 
istered in the history department during the three years, 
1885-88, in which his status was that of tutor. When Her- 
bert Baxter Adams, head of the history department at Hop- 
kins, advised the class of graduate students to devote them- 
selves to research in European history, since too little was 
left to do in American history, Turner must have smiled. He 
had a theme on which, apparently, he had been researching 
for several years at Madison and this he proposed to com- 
plete as the thesis offering for the Hopkins degree. That 
theme was the fur trade in Wisconsin. 

It would be interesting to know how long Turner worked, 
among the library stacks in the capitol, on that subject. 
Strange that no one ever asked him. But inasmuch as it pro- 
vided his master’s dissertation in 1888, a paper for the State 
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historical society in the fall of 1889, and the doctoral thesis 
in 1890—published by the Johns Hopkins university in 
1892—it seems safe to say he had it under consideration for 
three or four years at least. Indeed, if Turner’s essay on 
“The Grignon Tract’ (State Register, June 23, 1883) initi- 
ated his interest in the Draper collection of manuscripts, he 
may have been studying the Wisconsin fur trade seven years 
before turning in the finished essay to the authorities at 
Baltimore.’ 

To take plenty of time to mature his work was the nor- 
mal course for Turner to pursue. His mind on the one hand 
was clairvoyant, tending to cut through all obstructions to 
historical objects and conditions of long ago. On the other, 
he had the meticulousness of the great artist; no pains were 
too great to pay for perfection of delineation, shading, or 
detail. When, therefore, Turner completed a study and gave 
it to the world under proper auspices, as in the present case, 
there could be no question about how it would be received. 
The trading post as an institution was seen to have influ- 
enced the history of the world at least since the ancient 
Phoenicians. The trade for furs in America conditioned ex- 
ploration by water and by land, it disintegrated savage life, 


preparing the way for the white man’s conquest and settle- 
ments. 


*How he came to adopt that subject we do not know. The essay on the 
Grignon tract was suggested by his father, Andrew Jackson Turner, editor of the 
Portage State Register. (See Turner’s letter to me dated October 14, 1931.) 
It would have been natural for him to work from that point into the fur trade 
which made up so much of the history of the Portage. But it is also possible 
that Professor Allen gave him encouragement to tackle that problem, the ma- 
terials in the State historical library being the compelling reason. Of this we 
cannot be doubtful: that after becoming immersed in the history of the fur 
trade Turner’s fate was sealed; equipped as he was with imagination and with 
a philosophical bent, he was now destined to become the interpreter of American 
history from the western standpoint. 
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What Turner had done, probably sometime between 
1885 and 1890, was a thing that to some has seemed so simple 
as to be almost inevitable. Here was a native of Portage, the 
place where the fur traders crossed from the Wisconsin river 
to the Fox on their way to Mackinac or Montreal, from the 
Fox to the Wisconsin when intending to descend or ascend 
the Mississippi. He was familiar with the traditions and the 
early history of the trade. What more natural than that, 
given a chance to write, he should choose that activity as his 
theme? 

The answer would be as expected but for the fact that 
Turner, from the very beginning, conceived of the fur trade 
not as a romantic episode at the farther edge of pioneer 
life, and certainly not as an activity yielding a certain 
quantum of antiquarian interest. To him the fur trade was, 
as stated above, a pervading influence preparing savage 
lands for civilized life. He wrote after making a detailed 
canvass of all the available manuscripts, but his product was 
a classic philosophy of the fur trade which in essentials was 
just as applicable to western Pennsylvania, to Mississippi, 
or to Oregon as it was to Wisconsin. ‘He saw,’ says Mr. 
Mood, ‘that the subject was of continental importance in 
American history.’ 

The closing paragraph of the essay as printed in this 
book (the Baltimore edition) contains these pregnant 
phrases: 


As I have shown, the trader opened the way. . . . A continuously 
higher life flowed into the old channels, knitting the United States to- 
gether into a complex organism. It is a process not limited to America. 
In every country the exploitation of wild beasts, and of the raw pro- 
ducts generally, causes the entry of the disintegrating and transforming 
influences of a higher civilization. ‘The history of commerce is the his- 
tory of the intercommunication of peoples.’? 


* About the subtitle: ‘The Trading Post as an Institution, Turner said it 
was used ‘from a desire of my own to conform to the institutional side of the 
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Two of the essays in Early Writings are still to be no- 
ticed and in view of the relation of the earlier to the later 
they may be considered together. Says Turner, in a note to 
his “The Significance of the Frontier in American History’: 
“The foundation of this paper is my article entitled “Prob- 
lems in American History,” which appeared in the Adgis, 
a publication of the students of the University of Wisconsin, 
November 4, 1892.’ We shall therefore discuss the two es- 
Says as carrying much the same doctrine. 

In the past six years, since Turner’s death, speculators 
have been seeking for the clue to his inspiration for writing 
‘Significance of the Frontier’ and some of them have all but 
convinced themselves that he gained it from earlier thinkers. 
Buckle, Hegel, and still others are cited as having written in 
the Turner spirit, hence the probability that he was influ- 
enced by those writers—in a word, took their ideas and 
worked them into his system of thought. Others more than 
suspect that his big idea was adopted ready-made from Pro- 
fessor Allen’s teaching. 

A preliminary word on this problem might be sum- 
marized in Napoleon’s aphorism: ‘The tools belong to him 
who can use them.’ To the philosopher a suggestion becomes 
vital if he is psychologically prepared to make it a part of 
his thinking. Falling upon unprepared ground, suggestions 
never germinate. Thousands read Hegel’s philosophy of 
history without sensing a philosophy of the American fron- 
tier in certain of his paragraphs. If Turner saw it, here is 
proof of his unusual insight; but we have no evidence that 
he had even scanned Hegel’s book. Ideas encountered in 





Hopkins papers, and also because I was very much interested in institutions 
and thought they needed a wider interpretation than the purely civic or political 
conception of them that was so prevalent at the time.’ (Letter of October 14, 
1931, as cited above.) 
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books can of course be memorized, but that is a different 
matter from making them dynamic. 

Turner could have read various passages in works of old 
masters like Hegel or Buckle which, if he had been ready 
to kindle their ideas in his own mind, might have helped to 
develop his frontier hypothesis. He could have read, in E. 
L. Godkin’s essay, ‘Aristocratic Opinions of Democracy,’ 
which came out in print during his infancy, reflections on 
the influence of the frontier, upon American life and upon 
democracy which tallied almost exactly with some of his own 
later views. But we have the highest testimony to show that 
Turner saw the Godkin article for the first time in 1896, 
three years after his own ‘Frontier’ was published. 

After all, what is the use of entertaining a genius if we 
deny him the power to create anything new? Turner was 
gifted with an imagination of such range, power, and deli- 
cacy of adjustment to historic conditions; he was at all times 
so ardently in pursuit of rational interpretations of historic 
facts, that his mind turned up ideas all along the course of 
his historical reflections. Besides, it should never be forgot- 
ten that he was working as well as thinking. His long, in- 
tensive research among the manuscripts of the fur trade was 
the best possible preparation for considering the entire sub- 
ject of the frontier.® 

Turner was fond of introducing the discussion of serious 
questions with anecdotes having a humorous side; as when, in 
a lecture on the constitution he paid his compliments to a 
distinguished justice of the state supreme court. Turner 
had remarked to the jurist: ‘The constitution has changed 
a good deal since its adoption.’ ‘No,’ said the other, giving 

* While Allen died at the end of the year 1889, Turner’s ‘Problems in Ameri- 
can History,’ the foundation of his ‘Significance, was first published three 


years later and those three years had been an epoch in Turner’s life as re- 
searcher in western history. 
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him a severe look, ‘the constitution has not changed; we un- 
derstand it better.’ 


Attention was called above to the advice of Herbert B. 
Adams to his young doctors to devote themselves to research 
in European history there being nothing of consequence left 
to do in the American field. In the same sense Turner re- 
lates in ‘Problems in American History’: 


The other day a prominent member of the state senate remarked to 
me: ‘You do not mean to say that there is anything of importance in 
American history not already adequately treated?’ 


He continues: 


In point of fact it is doubtlful whether any historical field needs 
more workers or offers more inviting material than does that of the 
United States. The older writers on the subject, coming, like all wise 
men, from the East, have largely restricted their view to the Atlantic 
coast. .. . If the West was treated at all by the older writers, and 
notably by the writers of our textbooks, it was made incidental to the 
historical movements in which the north and south regions of the Atlantic 
coast were engaged. 

In commenting upon the constitutional history of a recent American 
writer, Professor von Holst remarks that the work is the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet omitted, because the slavery struggle is not brought into 
prominence. Future critics may say of Professor von Holst’s great work 
on the same subject that it also is the play of Hamlet with the title role 
left out, because in his attention to slavery he has lost sight of the funda- 
mental, dominating fact in United States history, the expansion of the 
United States from the Alleghenies to the Pacific; and has not taken note 
of the evolution of political and constitutional institutions resulting from 
this expansion. .. . 

In a sense, American history up to our own day has been colonial 
history, the colonization of the Great West. This ever retreating frontier 
of free land is the key to American development. . . . 

But behind institutions, behind constitutional forms, lie the vital 
forces that call these organs into life and shape them to meet changing 
conditions. The peculiarity of American institutions is the fact that they 
are compelled to adapt themselves to the changes of a remarkably devel- 
oping, expanding people. 
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Those who have long been familiar with the famous essay 
on “The Significance of the Frontier in American History’ 
will recognize the quotations as containing germinal thoughts 
which were therein more fully developed. The body of this 
essay on ‘Problems’ concerns itself with pointing out lines 
of research in American history and it is not difficult to select 
the line which Turner would make his own. It was his first 
suggestion: ‘... how European life entered the continent, 
and how America modified that life and reacted on Europe.’ 
That influence would be exerted by American free land, by 
free speech, advancing democracy, food prices, etc. ‘America 
has given occasion for a new Migration of the Peoples com- 
parable to the older one.’ 

How America modified European life is not less signi- 
ficant than what Europeans contributed. He suggests, for 
that study, a combination or at least codperation of the geol- 
ogist, meteorologist, biologist, and historian. No mere ges- 
ture was this for Turner always worked closely with those 
scientists who could help him explain the influence of given 
environments. In particular he courted the geologists and 
geographers, personally mastering the elements of their 
sciences and making use of this knowledge in historical in- 
terpretation. His emphasis upon the effects of glaciation in 
preparing northern areas for successful agriculture and for 
a society that voted the Republican ticket; upon the rich 
‘buckshot’ soils of the Southwest so favorable to cotton grow- 
ing and the slave system, are instances in point. His students 
in History of the West recall the extensive use he made of 
lantern slides reproducing plates from the geological survey. 

We have now traced the evolution of Turner’s career to 
the point where the publication of ‘Significance of the Fron- 
tier’ made him famous. Since, however, the treatment has 
followed closely the order of publication of the essays em- 
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bodied in this volume, it may be well to recapitulate in a 
somewhat different order. 

We find, then, that young Turner, born and brought up 
at Portage, wrote his first historical paper when a sophomore 
in the State university, but wrote it at his father’s sug- 
gestion. It was a simple, factual statement about the chain 
of title to a tract of land on the portage on which the city was 
built, and known as the Grignon tract. This essay his father 
published in his weekly Portage newspaper. 

In the university he fell under the influence of Professor 
William F. Allen, teacher of both Latin and history, who 
taught him mainly European history but also dealt in very 
brief and sketchy form with American history. It is ap- 
parent from Allen’s history notes, that while his American 
history course was conventional, the courses on Ancient 
Institutions, Medieval Institutions, and History of Civ- 
ilization commanded his ardent devotion. Doubtless, Turner 
gained most from those courses which were definitely thought 
provoking. Indeed, it would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that what Turner finally did was to apply Allen’s Euro- 
pean history methods to American history. 

Under Allen, Turner began his research work, fortu- 
nately in American and western history, by investigating 
the Wisconsin fur trade. Meantime, in a marvelously im- 
proving year spent at Hopkins, through reading, confer- 
ences, conversation with fellow graduate students and with 
professors, Turner brought himself abreast of the best social 
science thinking of the age, especially as it was featured in 
German writers. 

Returning to Madison, in connection with his university 
teaching he found or made time to continue his fur trade 
research, which was deepened and perfected for the doctor’s 
thesis. That study brought him to the very verge of his 
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great discovery as to the influence of the frontier in Ameri- 
can history. He stated the general idea in 1892 and in the 
following year brought out the famous essay. Luckily, he 
took the time in 1891 to set down his views on the significance 
of history in general. 

The external facts in regard to the ‘Significance of the 
Frontier’ are well known. The paper was read at an eve- 
ning session, July 12, 1893, before the Ninth annual meet- 
ing of the American historical association, convened at the 
Columbian exposition in Chicago. It was read again before 
the State historical society of Wisconsin on December 14 
following. The first printing, as in the case of his earlier fur 
trade article and his later article entitled “The Old West,’ 
was in the Proceedings of the State historical society, and 
Turner sent copies of the pamphlet to a number of men pro- 
fessedly interested in history. 

It made the easterners lift their eyebrows and smile. ‘I 
have read your curious and interesting’ contribution, wrote 
Edward Everett Hale. ‘Turner must be a very provincial 
type of historian’ confided another to a mutual friend. But 
Woodrow Wilson of Princeton who represented southern 
scholarship was elated. He knew that American history 
had suffered distortion through the eastern monopoly and 
believed in a new historiography in which West and South 
should participate vigorously to restore the balance. 

“West and South’ against the East! That was an idea 
common to vast numbers in those years. The East had 
monopolized the organs of finance and West and South felt 
they had to struggle against Wall street. It had monopolized 
production of manufactured goods to a large extent and was 
treating West and South, in their view, as conquered pro- 
vinces. It claimed a monopoly in the departments of lit- 
erature and art, but now Chicago in the West, New Orleans 
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in the South, in their brave attempts to ‘make culture hun,’ 
were rebelling against the eastern domination in those fields. 

Possibly the general diffusion throughout large portions 
of the country of an awareness of conflict in interest be- 
tween the East and the other great sections was one reason 
for the prompt acceptance of Turner’s frontier philosophy. 
Certain it is that a single decade saw his ideas filtering down 
into the elementary textbooks in history, a truly phenomenal 
record. 

There is, however, another reason which cannot be stated 
better than in Turner’s introductory paragraph: 


In a recent bulletin of the superintendent of the census for 1890 
appear these significant words: ‘Up to and including 1880 the country 
had a frontier of settlement, but at present the unsettled area has been so 
broken into by isolated bodies of settlement that there can hardly be said 
to be a frontier line. In the discussion of its extent, its westward move- 
ment, etc., it cannot, therefore, any longer have a place in the census 
reports.” 


And Turner comments: “This brief official statement marks 
the closing of a great historic movement.’ 

A condition which caused the census office to make the 
statement that fired Turner’s imagination because he was 
more than ready to use it, would not necessarily captivate the 
public mind. Yet, subconsciously, the ever more rapid dis- 
appearance of good free lands doubtless engendered a feel- 
ing of national change even if the people had no philosophy 
to explain it. When Turner pointed out that the passing of 
the frontier ‘closed the first period of American history,’ 
they understood his meaning; and then the textbook writers 
and the publishers gave the people what they demanded. 
The historical philosophy, in other words, succeeded because 
it was a true philosophy and deserved to succeed, and be- 
cause the American people were prepared to embrace it. 
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It should not be overlooked that Turner professed to ex- 
plain by it only one phase of American history. But it was 
a phase which had lasted a quarter of a millennium and its 
influence would not disappear in a day however powerful 
the forces of change already operating upon American so- 
ciety. Those forces, also, and the new trends resulting from 
them, Turner saw with the same clarity with which his imag- 
ination had seized upon the frontier advance as a historical 
movement. 

Turner, indeed, kept his research abreast of American 
development. Gathering public opinion from speeches and 
newspapers, mapping election returns, mapping congres- 
sional votes on crucial measures—he was prepared at a 
given moment to interpret events while they were still 
puzzling ‘able editors.’ As was so well said by Frederic L. 
Paxson, Turner was ‘the greatest Americanist of his gen- 
eration.’ 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 
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Approaches to American Social History. Edited by William E. 
Lingelbach. (New York: D. Appleton-Century company, 1937. 101 pp.) 

This is one of the Appleton-Century series of historical essays, and 
while it deals with one especial ‘approach,’ that of the series, History of 
American Life, the essays are so important and so pertinent that all lov- 
ers of history should consider them. The phrase ‘Social History’ bulks 
large today in the thought, not only of historians, but of all who care 
for the past. Indeed! our children no longer in their schools study his- 
tory pure and simple, but the ‘social sciences.’ It is well, therefore, to 
define what we mean by social history. The editor and authors of this 
book begin to define by the negative method. What it is not. It is not 
political history, nor military history, nor even economic history, although 
the latter study looms large in social history. Social history is all of 
these and more. “The time has come ... ,’ says the chairman of the 
conference of which this book is the outcome, ‘when the historian must 
admit that he shares with the cultural anthropologist, the economist, the 
political scientist, and the sociologist the responsibility for refining out 
of the vast and accumulating mass of social data principles and general- 
izations which will assist in the illumination of the puzzling and insistent 
problems of human life.’ 

This is the ‘New History’ so much talked about and so little under- 
stood. It is its undertaking for American life by a group of collabo- 
rating historians that is discussed in this small but weighty volume. The 
approach to social history is first discussed by an eminent political his- 
torian, Roy F. Nichols. After paying tribute to the importance of the 
poets by alluding to Walt Whitman’s contribution to American life, he 
considers that the chief contribution of this series, perhaps of all social 
history, is a sense of mass; ‘we see history made by the mass rather than 
dictated by men of destiny.’ “We have a nearer approach to a comprehen- 
sion of the character of the social vitality which has supplied the strength 
and the ability required to establish a constitutional government repre- 
sentative of a democratic society.’ 

The next approach is that of the literary historian, Bernard DeVoto, 
who considers the series ‘not only the best history of America ever pub- 
lished but so far superior to all other general histories that, with them, 
American history is acceptably written for the first time.’ 

The reflections of a social historian, John A. Krout, and the edi- 
tor’s second thoughts—a defense of the series by Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
complete the book, whose appearance seems to the reviewer to mark an 
epoch in the discussion of what social history means and how it should be 
applied to the writing of American history. 


L.P.K. 
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Marcus Whitman, Crusader, Part Two, 1839-1843 (vol. vii of 
Overland to the Pacific). Edited by Archer Butler Hulbert and Dorothy 
Printup Hulbert. (Published by the Stewart commission of Colorado 
college and the Denver public library, 1938. 342 pp.) 

This volume appears in a dress conformable to the series and it evi- 
dently had the advantage of much careful attention from Dr. Hulbert, as 
well as meticulous editing on the part of Mrs. Hulbert. It brings the 
story of Whitman down to his return from the East after the famous 
‘winter ride.’ The book is in two parts; “The Biography of Marcus Whit- 
man’ to page 127; and ‘Oregon Mission Correspondence’ from that 
point to page 331. 

The second part has by this time become on the whole very famil- 
iar to students of the epoch and the episode. While appearing in a 
variety of connections, the material has all been printed, much of it 
recently in the books on Spalding and Whitman by Clifford M. Drury. 
Nevertheless, it is a satisfaction to have it all in one place, thoroughly 
organized and in typographically perfect form. 

In the biographical section Dr. Hulbert has given us what is 
doubtless his masterpiece. From the time thirty-eight years ago when 
Edward Gaylord Bourne read his trenchant criticism of the claims put 
forth on behalf of Marcus Whitman, historians generally have insisted 
that the problem of whether or not Dr. Whitman’s public services tran- 
scended the missionary objectives must be determined on the basis of 
strictly contemporary evidence. On the other hand, partly because of 
the paucity of such materials, the advocates of the ‘Whitman-saved-Ore- 
gon’ theory continued thereafter as before to draw their conclusions 
largely from tradition. Bourne, by calling his paper The Whitman Myth, 
issued a ringing challenge for the employment of real evidence instead 
of futile supposition. 

From that day to the present, discussion has continued. The cham- 
pions of the doctrine that Whitman had a political motive in making 
his famous winter ride, and that he accomplished a political result there- 
by, have found their footing growing narrower and narrower the more 
fully the story became documented with contemporaneous letters and 
other records. When the evidence was at length all in, their argument 
was gone. 

No one has done more or better work in completing the tale of 
genuine historical material, as bearing on the Whitman question, than 
Hulbert. And, in the light of all the material, no one has written so 
perfectly unassailable a picture of that portion of Whitman’s life. The 
story moves, with the inevitability of fate, wholly within the channels 
finally established by complete and adequate contemporaneous evidence. 
It is the final justification of the application of the strictest critical rules 
to historical investigation, the sharpest warning to the mentally un- 
trained to leave complicated historical questions alone. 


J.S. 
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I Am a Man—The Indian Black Hawk. By Cyrenus Cole. (Iowa 
City: State historical society of Iowa, 1988. 812 pp.) 

This new book on Black Hawk, the Sauk chieftain and leader of the 
last Indian war east of the Mississippi, is the most important contribu- 
tion on this subject since Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites wrote his account 
of the same historic epoch more than thirty-five years ago. It is published 
on the centennial of the death of Black Hawk. Not only does the volume 
disclose vast research but many legends of the period are exploded. 

For an Indian character it is remarkable that so much material 
touching Black Hawk’s life and activities was available to the historian. 
New sources have been tapped in the files of the war department that 
give both color and tenseness to the war scene. There are pages that 
glow with courage and high purpose on the part of Black Hawk. The 
telling reveals a tragic chapter in American Indian history. It unveils 
a remorseless Indian policy that this nation cannot defend. 

If ever an Indian suffered from blunders made by United States 
officials, it was Black Hawk. The treaty of 1804, in which two drunken 
Sauk leaders relinquished the claim of the tribe to a vast region including 
Saukenuk, the rich garden lands on the Illinois side at the junction of 
the Rock with the Mississippi rivers, is an indefensible tissue of pretense. 
The conduct of the settlers in their invasion of Black Hawk’s home, the 
arrogance with which he was treated, are themes painted in dark colors 
by the author. 

It was only after troops had in 1831 driven Black Hawk’s people 
across the Mississippi into Iowa; only when designing politicians had 
seized upon his sad dilemma as an excuse to exterminate his tribe; only 
when in sadness and brooding he listened to the unfounded promises 
that the British would give aid in restoring the lands of their fathers, that 
he went to war. 

Truly, the author discovers that the Black Hawk war is one of the 
most colorful events in American history. If there had been other than 
a blustering political leadership in Illinois in 1882, the war would have 
been over in a month. When Black Hawk realized his predicament, there 
was no chance to surrender. The story as told discloses such a shameful 
disregard for the proprieties of war; the killing of the truce bearer; the 
failure of pursuers to understand the situation, that one no longer won- 
ders that Black Hawk has become almost a martyr. 

Insignificant as the Black Hawk insurrection may appear when com- 
pared with other wars of the United States, nevertheless, there followed 
in its wake momentous political repercussions and the settling of the 
states of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

‘The war was the political stepping-stone by which unnumbered men 
climbed into offices, from governors down to sheriffs and constables,’ 
writes Mr. Cole in evaluating the epoch. He points out that in the 
armies opposed to Black Hawk served such men as Abraham Lincoln, 
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Jefferson Davis, Winfield Scott, Zachary Taylor, Albert Sidney Johnston, 
Robert Anderson, Henry Dodge, and many others of hardly less renown. 

Black Hawk crossed the Mississippi river in April, 1832. It was not 
until August, after weeks of hiding in the beautiful lake country of 
southern Wisconsin that his escaping band was mercilessly slaughtered 
while attempting to recross at the mouth of the Bad Axe in Wisconsin. 

Impatiently, in the White House Andrew Jackson, the old Indian 
fighter, waited; he could not understand why 2,500 soldiers, some of 
them regulars, could not suppress a band of four or five hundred Indians. 
And in those figures, in the elusive plans that this Indian warrior executed 
for four months, arises something of the undying character of Black 
Hawk as a leader. 

There is so much in this book never before gathered; so much that 
tempts a reviewer to resort to quotation, that one feels how inadequate 
this summary and appraisal really must be. One paragraph from Jef- 
ferson Davis on the battle of Wisconsin Heights cannot be omitted: 
‘We were one day pursuing the Indians, when we came close to the 
Wisconsin River,’ writes Davis. ‘Reaching the river bank the Indians 
made so determined a stand, and fought with such desperation, that they 
held us in check. During this time the squaws tore bark from the trees, 
with which they made little shallops, in which they floated their papooses 
and other impedimenta across to an island, also swimming over the 
ponies. . . . This was the most brilliant exhibition of military tactics 
that I ever witnessed—a feat of most consummate management and 
bravery, in the face of an enemy of greatly superior numbers. I never 
read of anything that could be compared with it. Had it been performed 
by white men, it would have been immortalized as one of the most 
splendid achievements in military history.’ 

The rest can be sketched. The annihilation of the poor, starving, 
bedraggled Indians by the gunboat and troops is as shocking as it was 
unnecessary. The story that Black Hawk was captured later at the 
Dells of the Wisconsin, although vouched for by the officials at the time, 
is not accepted by this author. 

The book is well written; the story well knit. The reader comes to 
pity Black Hawk, to feel ashamed of the harsh treatment accorded; but 
finally to thrill over his nobility of character and courage when the fallen 
chief, addressing Andrew Jackson, president of the United States, said: 
‘I am a man and you are another.’ 


Madison Frev L. Houmes 


Lewises, Meriwethers and Their Kin. Compiled by Sarah Travers 
Lewis (Scott) Anderson. (Richmond, Virginia: Dietz press, 1988. 
652 pp.) 

One of the biographies most needed for a history of the West is a 
correct and accurate life of Captain Meriwether Lewis, the leader of 
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the first great trek across what is now the United States to the Pacific 
and return. This genealogy, while not a biography, gives facts and re- 
lationship on which a good biography must be based. It appears to be 
a meticulously careful gathering for the two families named and their 
kin. It shows ‘Locust Hill’ the home whence Lewis set out on his epoch- 
making journey. It also gives a brief outline of his life, one of his let- 
ters from the Mandans high up on the Missouri, and concludes with a 
discussion of the manner of Lewis’ death. Jefferson put forth the theory 
of suicide, but this author says the family in its many scattered branches, 
believes that he was murdered. In this conclusion the reviewer coincides. 


L.P.K. 


J.B. Murphy: Stormy Petrel of Surgery. By Loyal Davis. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1938. 806 pp.) 

This is the biography of a Wisconsin man, who was born on Fox 
river in 1857 and made his early home in Appleton, where his memory is 
revered. His professional reputation, however, was acquired at the Rush 
medical college, Chicago, where he was known as ‘J. B.’ and where he 
was a force in the school. He was employed to succor the police after 
the Haymarket riots, and saved several of their lives after the bombing. 
Although he has been dead twenty-five years, his career made so great an 
impression that he is today the subject of this fine biography. 


Durward’s Glen is a small booklet written by Mary Thecla Durward, 
last survivor of the children of Bernard I. Durward, who settled in 
1862 in this romantic spot in the high Baraboo range, and built there 
the chapel called, ‘St. Mary’s of the Pines.’ The first chapel, destroyed 
by fire nine years ago, has been restored by the Knights of Columbus of 
Madison. Miss Durward, who was born at the glen, relates the history 
of the family and her own early reminiscences. 


The Christian Family, a Catholic weekly journal published at East 
Troy, Wisconsin, has printed several generous extracts from the memoirs 
of Jeremiah Curtin. The society acknowledges the gift of one year’s sub- 
scription to that paper from Father Peter Leo Johnson, of St. Francis 
seminary, who is a curator of the society. 























THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LovuisE PHeitrs KELLOGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


Se annual meeting of the society occurred October 20 in the several 
library rooms. The morning session on local history brought to- 
gether about thirty members, when items of interest to the local societies 
were discussed. A genealogical session was addressed by Gilbert H. 
Doane, director of libraries for the University of Wisconsin. At the 
luncheon, held at the University club, Superintendent Schafer spoke on 
Jeremiah Curtin’s birthplace and announced the proposed publication of 
the Curtin memories. At the afternoon session memorials were read for 
Curators Junius T. Hooper and Henry S. Butler. Resolutions of ap- 
preciation for Colonel Howard Greene and regret at his removal from 
the state were adopted. New curators elected are Samuel A. Barrett, 
Milwaukee; Philip G. Stratton, Superior; Dr. John M. Dodd, Ashland; 
and Professor John D. Hicks, Madison. 

The following have been elected to membership during the quarter 
of the year ending October 10: 

Life: William L. McCormick, Tacoma, Washington. 

Annual: Sarah Becker, Madison; Rev. Otto A. Boenki, Milwaukee; 
Carl H. Boye, Madison; Thaddeus H. Brindley, La Crosse; Rev. Joseph 
Burke, Watertown; Rev. Edmund Cramer, Nekoosa; John Englund, Wit- 
tenberg; Mrs. John C. Hawley, Madison; Rev. Albert J. Klapoetke, Ke- 
waskum; Herman O. Klein, La Crosse; Rev. Alexander A. Kosobucki, 
Milwaukee; Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Kroha, Milwaukee; Rev. Alvin R. 
Kutchera, Madison; Rev. Frank C. La Buwi, Waunakee; Rev. William 
Mahoney, Madison; Very Rev. Anthony F. Makowski, Milwaukee; Ade- 
laide Miller, Chippewa Falls; Glenn A. Minshall, Madison; Thomas H. 
Skemp, La Crosse; Herman C. Straus, Madison; Rev. Stephen J. Studer, 
Berlin; Rev. Elizabeth Wilson, Appleton. 

Wisconsin libraries: Amery library, Amery; Clintonville public 
library, Clintonville; Delafield public library, Delafield; Hurley public 
library, Hurley; Jefferson free public library, Jefferson; Women’s club 
free library, Lodi; Joseph Dessert public library, Mosinee; Hutchinson 
memorial library, Randolph; South Milwaukee public library, South 
Milwaukee; Waupun public library, Waupun; Whitehall free library, 
Whitehall; Wonewoc public library, Wonewoc. 
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Wisconsin schools: Cassville public school, Cassville; Phillips pub- 
lic schools, Phillips; John Edwards high school, Port Edwards; Prince- 
ton high school, Princeton; Shorewood high school, Shorewood. 


NECROLOGY 


Mrs. Jessie Turvill Thwaites, widow of the late superintendent of 
the society, Reuben G. Thwaites, died August 14 at her home at Turvill- 
wood on Lake Monona. Mrs. Thwaites was a remarkable woman, and 
her codperation with her husband in the work of the society and in 
hospitality to its staff and to visitors from near and far was of unusual 
quality. The daughter of pioneer English immigrants, she was the last 
of the older generation of the Turvill family, who took up land on Lake 
Monona and made the wilderness blossom like the rose. Mrs. Thwaites 
accompanied Secretary Thwaites on his numerous historic pilgrimages 
and gave generously of the treasures of her heart and mind to aid his 
work. After his death Mrs. Thwaites devoted herself to work for the 
sufferers in the World war. The Belgian relief and American fund for 
French wounded were her especial care and in 1982 she received the 
award of the Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur from the French govern- 
ment. During her last years her health was frail, but she was always 
ready with flowers and a smile for friends of the State historical society, 
who will miss her kindly ministrations. 


Arthur J. Wright of Milwaukee, a life member, died recently. 
The following annual members have been taken by death: Mrs. Elizabeth 
A. Wooster, Racine, February 26; Emeritus Professor Fred T. Kelly, 
retired for several years from the State university, on August 22; and 
Carl M. Lynn, Osceola, on July 26. 


ACCESSIONS 


The private papers of President Charles R. Van Hise, the receipt 
of which was noted in the September magazine, have now been arranged 
and may be consulted up to the year 1902. Thereafter until his death 
in 1918 the manuscripts are for the present reserved. The early letters 
contain interesting descriptions of the University of Wisconsin in the 
seventies. After Dr. Van Hise went out on field work for the geological 
survey, or when he traveled in Europe, his letters relate his experiences. 
After he became president of the university in 1903, they are fewer in 
number, because he remained at Madison for the most part. Those there 
are, relate to his dealings with the legislature on behalf of the university, 
to speaking engagements, and to the iron resources of the world, on which 
subject he was a chief authority. 


The William J. Anderson papers—Colonel Anderson (1855-1928), 
so-called because of his position of military secretary when acting as 
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private secretary to Governors Upham and Scofield (1895-1900), was of 
Scotch-Irish descent, coming from Canada in his early years. He lost 
his father when he was but thirteen years old and was for the most 
part self-educated, although after moving to Madison he obtained the 
LL.B. degree. He served as a newspaper correspondent in Milwaukee 
before coming as Upham’s secretary to the capital, where after six 
years in the office of the governor, he was appointed a member of the 
first tax commission and aided in preparing its first report. Governor 
La Follette in 1901 replaced Anderson with a Progressive; thereafter he 
was chiefly connected with newspaper work, editing for a time the State 
Journal and in his later years preparing Anderson’s Service for the same 
journal. He was a man of many interests and many friendships; he 
loved nature and wrote accounts for the schools of the trees, flowers, and 
birds of our environment. 

His papers, presented to the society by his widow and children, 
although few in number, reflect his varied interests. Certain of the po- 
litical papers reveal the inside workings of his party. His friendship 
with President Taft resulted in a number of personal letters written 
during the latter’s presidency (1911-12) and again in 1916. Anderson’s 
essays for the Madison literary club and the Neighborhood club (which 
met in his own home) are of fine quality. His nature studies are valuable; 
his correspondence with the great editors of the nineteenth century will 
be prized by journalists. The series serves to perpetuate the memory 
of a fine personality. 


The William Barker Cushing letters—Everyone who passes along 
the highway to Delafield marks the tall shaft dedicated in 1915 by the 
Waukesha county historical society to the ‘Three Wisconsin Cushings,’ 
heroes of the Civil war. The youngest of these three brothers was Wil- 
liam Barker (1842-74), who served in the navy and performed the feat 
of blowing up the Confederate ram, Albemarle. Cushing lived as a boy 
in Fredonia, New York, and went thence to the naval academy at 
Annapolis. One of his young mates at home was Mary B. Edwards, to 
whom he wrote a number of letters during his months at the academy and 
his first years in the navy. Mary Edwards became Mrs. Charles War- 
ren Smith of East Troy, Wisconsin, and her children have presented this 
group of twenty-three letters written by the youthful midshipman, to the 
society. Among the donors are Professor Leonard S. Smith, formerly of 
the university, and Mrs. Chester A. Fowler, wife of the supreme court 
justice. 

Young Cushing’s letters breathe a determination not only to do his 
duty but to achieve a name and fame for himself. He had an unusual 
gift of description, and his account of his travel abroad is very vivid. 
At the outbreak of the Civil war he seemed inclined to sympathize with 
his colleagues from the South, but as the war continued he was eager to 
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‘put down the rebellion’ and became a naval commander at the age of 
twenty-one. Most of the letters have been published in E. M. H. 
Edwards’ biography of 1898. The originals, however, have a charm all 
their own, and the society considers these letters a valued donation. 


The Lockney letters—Henry Lockney of Waukesha, donor, has 
cherished for years the diary and letters of his father James B. Lockney 
(he spelled it Loughney) of company G, Twenty-eighth Wisconsin, dur- 
ing the Civil war. The diary and the letters written home begin in 
January, 1863, when the writer was stationed near Helena, Arkansas; 
later he was in Alabama and Texas. The papers are chiefly valuable not 
for military exploits, but for clear and intimate pictures of camp life 
and for the diarist’s reaction against slavery. He had been an early Re- 
publican, and the platform of that party at New Berlin, Wisconsin, in 
1856 is found among these papers. They also give data on the morals, 
recreation, amusements of soldier life—perhaps not a typical description 
since Lockney’s high ideals caused him to reprobate what others might 
have passed unnoticed. 


Mrs. Minnie McIntyre Wallace of Beloit has presented her papers 
acquired during her journalist career in Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and Beloit, and while she edited the Horse Show Monthly. Letters from 
prominent editors such as George H. Lorimer, William Allen White, 
George Ford Morris, and William M. Beedy, appear, as well as auto- 
graphs of Eugene Field, the Peatties, Melville Stone, and other jour- 
nalists and authors. 


Mrs. Eva Kreizer of Potosi, Grant county, Wisconsin, has presented 
some of that community’s early records. These consist of two volumes in 
the German language of St. Andrew’s parish entries—baptisms, mar- 
riages, and burials, 1846-65; the justice of the peace docket books for 
1857-77, 1903-24; and the book of a clerk of the district school, 
1867-1909. 


The records of the Wisconsin Daughters of the American Revolution 
were presented to the society last year (see ante, xxi, 865). Additional 
manuscripts from the same source were received in July, through the 
agency of Mrs. Vincent W. Koch of Janesville, state historian for that 
organization. This recent donation covers the years 1914-37 and in- 
cludes World war records, reports on trails, historic spots, historical re- 
search, as well as annual reports of the state officers. 


The census of 1830 has been received from Michigan, comprising 
photostats for that year of Brown, Chippewa, and Crawford counties in 
what is now Wisconsin. 
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II THE STATE 


The Wisconsin chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion has adopted as its contribution to restoration the surgeons’ quarters 
at Fort Winnebago, the only building of the original fort that is still 
standing. This building, which stood without the fort palisade on a slight 
knoll, is substantially built of tamarack logs in the form of two large 
log houses joined by a hall. The logs were later covered with clapboard- 
ing and a modern roof put on, but enough remains of the original building 
to merit restoration. 

Careful research has established that the following army surgeons 
were stationed at Fort Winnebago, after it was built in 1828. Dr. Lucius 
Abbott of Connecticut was the first, and he married John Kinzie’s step- 
daughter, Mrs. Margaret Helm, whom he met at the agency house near 
the fort. Dr. Clement A. Finley of Ohio, who was surgeon-general dur- 
ing the Civil war, lived at the surgeon’s quarters in 1832 during the 
Black Hawk war and the cholera epidemic following. Dr. Edward Wor- 
rell of Delaware, Dr. Lyman Foot of Connecticut, Dr. Charles McDougall 
of Indiana, and Dr. Richard S. Satterlee of New York were stationed 
here. We do not know that the well known army-surgeon, Dr. William 
Beaumont, ever lived here, but he must often have visited the surgeons’ 
quarters in passing from Green Bay to Prairie du Chien. The surgeons 
cared for the Indians who came to the fort during the small-pox epidemic 
of 1831-32, when hundreds were vaccinated. Their chief service, how- 
ever, was for the officers and soldiers of the garrison and their families, 
and the few civilians who lived nearby. The preservation and restoration 
of this one extant building of old Fort Winnebago will add to the state’s 
treasures commemorating its pioneer days. 


The celebration of the sesquicentennial of the organization of the 
Northwest territory (see ante, xxi, 472) eontinued during the summer 
and autumn of 1938 by the pioneer caravan which passed by ox team 
through the states of the Northwest. The caravan was composed of thirty- 
seven young men, mostly college students, who gave a series of scenes 
reproducing such historic events as the Albany conference, George 
Rogers Clark’s capture of Vincennes, etc. This was called ‘Freedom on 
the March’ and was given July 8-29 at eighteen cities in Wisconsin from 
Racine to Superior; then after going around Minnesota, the caravan re- 
turned August 19 to La Crosse and showed in the western part of the 
state until it passed on August 27 at Beloit into Illinois. The viewing of 
this presentation by the hundreds of people who have flocked to see and 
hear it has refreshed in the minds of our people the history of the early 
American West. 
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Locat Historica, Societies AND Musrums 


The Sauk county historical society, one of the oldest local societies 
in the state, having been founded in 1905 by Harry E. Cole, its first 
president, has recently acquired a permanent and beautiful home for its 
activities. Among the earliest members of this society were Jacob Van 
Orden and his son, Schuyler. The house of the latter on Fourth avenue 
has been purchased for the society, and is being fitted up with its museum 
articles, formerly in the courthouse. The new home is well adapted to 
the needs of the society, as the built-in bookcases and the fine woodwork 
will make a background for the museum, while the large audience room 
on the third floor will be a convenient place for meeting. 

The present officers are R. P. Perry, president; Mrs. H. E. Cole, 
vice-president; T. F. Risley, treasurer; and M. C. Crandall, secretary. 


The Door county historical society held its annual dinner and elec- 
tion of officers at Ephraim on August 26, when the former officers were 
reélected with H. R. Holand, president. The society is considering the 
possibility of a home and a museum. Congressman George Schneider was 
a guest at the meeting; the chief address was made by Albert M. Fuller 
of the Milwaukee museum on “The Ridges, Door County’s Limberlost.’ 
An excursion September 11 was undertaken by the society to the neigh- 
boring Rock island. 


The Douglas county historical society is planning to take posses- 
sion soon of its new home, and Mrs. Irene Rigg has spent the summer pre- 
paring the articles for exhibit in the society's new museum. The presi- 
dent, John A. Bardon, is lending his large collection of guns; materials 
for natural history of the region, for what man has used, and for an 
art exhibit are included in the restoration. 


The Grant county historical society planned a picnic for its autumn 
meeting at a mine just west of Beetown. A very large crowd was in 
attendance, and trips were taken through the mine. Among the attrac- 
tions was the spinning of Mrs. Schauff who explained every stage in the 
preparation of wool yarn. Curator P. L. Scanlan showed how rails 
were split for fences. A grandson of Judge Charles Dunn of the first 
territorial court exhibited weapons and other relics that had belonged to 
the pioneer jurist. V. L. Showalter and John L. Grindell, president 
and secretary of the society, planned this unique and successful meeting. 


The Green county historical society has received a collection of 
photographs taken by a Monroe resident, W. E. Trukenbrod, over a 
period of thirty years. Among many others are those showing the pro- 
cesses of making cheese and “Cheese day’ celebrations of the past. 
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The Kenosha county historical society, whose president C. E. Dewey 
is also interested in the county fair, proposed a contest at the fair recog- 
nizing the oldest families in the county. The society has prepared a his- 
tory of the county fairs from 1850 to the present. 


The Langlade county historical society has acquired a number of 
objects for the museum, which has been visited by several hundred per- 
sons this summer. The museum is housed in the first log cabin built at 
Antigo, removed to the grounds of the public library. The records of its 
owner, the first settler, F. A. Deleglise, have been presented by his 
daughters. 


The Milwaukee county historical society’s annual pilgrimage took 
the direction of a trip to Cedarburg to view the last covered bridge left in 
the state (see ante, xxii, 35). The pilgrims visited the old Bach home- 
stead whose owner the Rev. John Bach related its history. A visit was 
also made to the site of the Hollander settlement where an old cemetery 
of the Dutch Reformed church dates back to 1839. 


The Outagamie county pioneer and historical society is taking steps 
to secure the possession of the old Grignon home at Kaukauna (see ante, 
xxii, 23). The tourist visitors this summer have exceeded 3,500, and 
great interest is shown in the beautiful old homestead with its historic 
associations and rare furniture. 


The autumn meeting of the Waukesha county historical society was 
held September 10 at Menomonee Falls. The president, Dr. George 
E. Hoyt, whose home is at that place, called the meeting to order. The in- 
dustries of the town were the subject of several papers, and Mrs. 
Edith M. Tallmadge reported on the museum which is soon to have new 
quarters at Waukesha. 


MemoriALs AND LANDMARKS 


On September 16, 1832, a small log building was dedicated as a 
house of worship for New York Indians of the Methodist church who had 
migrated to the Fox river in recent years. The site of this first church 
west of Lake Michigan, called ‘Smithfield’ in early diaries, has been 
unknown. Research on the beginnings of Methodism in Wisconsin has led 
to the recovery of the site of this church by means of maps obtained from 
the federal government. March 5, 1938, representatives of the Oneida 
Methodist church, the Wisconsin conference historical society, and the 
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Outagamie county historical society met and placed a stake at Kimberly, 
where Smithfield stood. The place was named for several Oneida Indians 
whose surname was Smith. A suitable marker is to be erected. 


St. Croix Falls was the scene on August 8 of the dedication of a 
tablet ‘Commemorating the first permanent white settlement at St. Croix 
Falls 1838.’ Dr. R. G. Arveson, president of the Polk county historical 
society, made the address of dedication, and C. L. Harrington accepted 
it on behalf of the conservation commission. The tablet was unveiled by 
Mrs. Anna Hoyt Epley, daughter of the pioneer physician, Otis Hoyt, 
herself the oldest survivor of the first settlement. 


‘The House of Memories’ and its builder, Curator H. A. Anderson, 
were pictured in the La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press July 21. The 
memorial was given to the village of Whitehall June 16, 1931, by Judge 
and Mrs. Anderson in memory of their daughter, Mrs. Hazel Anderson 
McMurray. It contains the historical collection of its donors. 


The bookcase of Governor Nelson Dewey, which has been standing 
in the first capitol at old Belmont, has been removed to the Nelson Dewey 
farmstead near Cassville where the conservation commission is super- 
intending the restoration of the home. 


An historic cannon donated to the T. L. Sutphen post of the Grand 
Army of the Republic at Evansville was dedicated August 16, 1900, dur- 
ing a reunion. The cannon was a gift from the United States naval de- 
partment. Recently this gun has been removed to a more eligible site 
in the city park. 


At Hawkins, Rusk county, was dedicated September 4 a memorial 
to C. K. Ellington, lumberman, in the shape of a huge pine stump from 
the forests around that region. Ellington, a Norwegian immigrant, came 
to Hawkins over thirty-five years ago and became an expert axeman. 
Later he engaged in business for himself building up the town of 
Hawkins. 


ANNIVERSARIES AND PAGEANTS 


Fox Lake, Dodge county, was the scene of the celebration July 15-17 
of the coming of the first white settler one hundred years ago. Jacob 
Brower had arrived from New York in 1886 and settled on the north 
shore of the lake. Two years later he sold his claim, entered at the land 
office the site of the present city and built there the first grist and saw- 
mills. The pageant was that of the Northwest territory celebration (see 
ante). Governor La Follette spoke on the last day of the celebration. 
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New Glarus produced on September 4-5 Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell in a 
grove near the village. The production was given in German, with an 
English synopsis printed on the program. The performance was a 
community presentation, the actors being from the local group. So popu- 
lar and satisfactory was this play that its production is promised for next 
year, and the years following. 


The Milwaukee league of the Polish association of America held a 
celebration September 4 in honor of Jeremiah Curtin, linguist, diplomat, 
scholar, and author. Addresses were made by Francis X. Swietlik, dean 
of Marquette university law school, and by Dr. Sklodowski of Warsaw, 
attached to the Polish consulate at Chicago. The Poles especially honor 
Curtin for his translations of the works of Henryk Sienkiewicz, includ- 
ing Quo Vadis. 


The celebration of the coming of the first Norwegian settler to Wis- 
consin was held September 11 at the Jefferson Prairie Lutheran Evangel- 
ical church in southeastern Rock county. Ole K. Natesta came in 1838 
from Chicago to view the land and next year brought a group of settlers 
into Wisconsin. The center of the community was Bergen on the state 
line, while some of the party founded Luther Valley west of Beloit. The 
News of the latter city issued September 9 an article by O. B. Anderson 


telling of these first Norwegian settlements, their separate churches and 
their union in 1890. 


The Kellogg public library at Green Bay quietly celebrated Au- 
gust 24 the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. The Press-Gazette of the 
twenty-seventh issued a history of the institution, whose origin was con- 
nected with the names of Rufus B. Kellogg, Judge S. D. Hasting, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Neville, The board has had but three presidents, 
and the library but three hedd librarians, Annie McDonald, Deborah 
B. Martin, and Sybil Schuette. An exhibit was prepared, which included 
the first five books of the collection, which now numbers over 75,000, 
housed in the fine Carnegie building opened in 1902. 


The First national bank of Fort Atkinson celebrated its diamond 


jubilee on October 8 when a special souvenir booklet was published and 
distributed. 


CuurcHu ANNIVERSARIES 


Congregationalism in Wisconsin celebrated its centennial at the 
meeting of its conference September 26-28 at the First Congregational 
church, Madison. The historical addresses were divided into four periods, 
the second of which 1861-89 was described by Curator Albert H. Sanford. 
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The first organization was formed January 17, 1839, at Milwaukee with 
four Presbyterian and Congregational ministers present. The plan of 
union was consummated in 1840 and continued for many years. The 
Madison meeting was thus the one hundredth meeting of Congregational- 
ists in Wisconsin. 


Grace Episcopal church of Madison celebrated its centennial the 
week of October 23-30. The celebration was in honor of the visit of 
Bishop Jackson Kemper to Madison in 1838 when he gathered a small 
group for divine worship. The church at first known as the ‘Apostolic 
Episcopal,’ called the Rev. Washington Philo as its first rector, when a 
vestry was organized and John Catlin was the first warden. Mr. Philo 
was soon succeeded by the Rev. Richard Cadle. In 1845 the name was 
changed to Grace Episcopal. The service in the first chapel was on 
Christmas, 1850. At the centennial services addresses were given by 
Chief Justice Rosenberry and Glenn Frank. Bishop Ivins preached the 
centennial sermon on October 80. A beautiful centennial booklet with 
full historic description was written by Mrs. Lois K. Rosenberry for the 
occasion. 


The Milton Congregational church celebrated its centennial Au- 
gust 13-14, recollecting the gathering of its nine charter members in 1838. 


Holy Hill in Washington county, the southern outstanding eleva- 
tion of the Kettle range, is crowned with a fine Gothic church, and is a 
place of pilgrimage for many of the neighboring regions and for the 
Catholics of Milwaukee. October 2 its diamond jubilee was observed 
when Archbishop Stritch preached, giving a history of the shrine since 
the building of its first log chapel in 1863. Five years earlier a cross had 
been raised on the summit and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The present 
church was begun in 1926. A convent of Carmelites guards the shrine. 


The old Muskego parish of the Norwegian Lutheran church near 
Waterford, Racine county, celebrated July 10 its ninety-fifth anniversary. 
The present church occupies the same site as the original log church 
which was paid for by money sent from Norway. 


The First Methodist church at Appleton held a service on October 9 
to honor the ninetieth anniversary of the first sermon preached in that 
city October 8, 1848, by a Methodist preacher, the Rev. William H. 
Sampson. 


The Norway Grove Norwegian Lutheran church in northern Dane 
county had a belated ninetieth anniversary celebration in September. 
It had been thought that the church came into existence in 1848; but 
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the record book of Rev. J. W. C. Dietrichson proved that the organiza- 
tion dates from 1847. 


The Amherst Methodist Episcopal church, Portage county, ob- 


served August 13-14 its eighty-fifth birthday in a newly decorated and 
improved church building. 


Three Lutheran churches celebrated diamond jubilees recently: St. 
John’s of Iron Creek, Dunn county; St. John’s of Lomira, Dodge county; 
and St. Michael’s of Iron Ridge in the same county. 


The Methodist Episcopal church of Durand, founded in 1868, held 
a celebration in July that was a homecoming for former members and 


friends. The Courier-Wedge issued a special church edition of its paper 
on July 14, 


St. Peter’s Catholic church (see ante, xxii, 25-26) built in 1889 and 
used as the cathedral when Bishop Henni first came to Milwaukee, is 
undergoing its second removal, this time to the grounds of St. Francis 
seminary, where it will be permanently preserved as a memorial of the 
beginnings of the church in the metropolis. 


History Items 


The Ashland Press for August 18 related the story of that city’s first 
historical society which was organized forty years ago. Dr. S. E. Lathrop 
and G. M. Burnham drafted a constitution, and R. L. McCormick, lum- 
berman from Hayward, read a paper on the lumber industry. 


The earliest history of the cheese industry in Sheboygan county was 
written last year by W. F. Hubert of Plymouth, president of the Na- 
tional cheese institute. The Sheboygan Press of August 31 summarized 
this history, beginning in 1858 under the fostering care of John J. Smith, 
an immigrant of 1844. He was a brother of Hiram Smith for whom the 
dairy building at the University of Wisconsin is named. 


Watertown claims the distinction of being the home of the first 
trained nurse in America, Linda Richards, who came West when she was 
four years old and lived where Watertown now stands. In her later life 
she wrote Reminiscences of America’s First Trained Nurse, which was 
published in 1911 at Boston. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The annual session of the American historical association will be 
held December 28-30 at Chicago with headquarters at the Stevens hotel. 
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The president of the association is Frederic L. Paxson, formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin, now at the University of California. As the 


association has not met in the Middle West for five years, a large at- 
tendance is expected. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the battle of Chickamauga was held 
September 16-26 at Chattanooga and the neighboring battlefield. The 
governors of Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama acted as hosts. A pageant 
on a great stage was acted by 2,000 characters. Descendants of both the 
wearers of the blue and the grey met in friendly concourse. 


The William L. Clements library of the University of Michigan has 
issued a reproduction of a map of the fort at Michilimackinac. This was 
not the fort on the island, but that on the south shore of the straits, sur- 
rendered by the French to the British in 1761, and the scene two years 
later of the massacre during Pontiac’s uprising. This map was found 
among the papers of General Thomas Gage, commander in chief of the 
British forces in North America between the French and Indian war and 
the American Revolution. Among these papers Randolph G. Adams 
found ‘New Light on the Boston Massacre, and published an article 
thereon in the American antiquarian society Proceedings, October, 1987. 


MEMORIAL HALF DOLLARS 


The State historical society has still on hand a quantity of the 
half dollars coined by authority of congress to commemorate the erection 
of the territory of Wisconsin in 1886. The coins were issued in 1986, 
the centenary of the territory. The value of the half dollars increases 
progressively as they become rarer. Members of the society and their 
friends may order from L. M. Hanks, treasurer, State historical society, 
Madison, Wisconsin. The price is $1.57 postpaid. Profits from the sale 


of these coins go into a fund for building up the society’s numismatics 
collection. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
Robert K. Richardson (“The Non-Sectarian Clause in the Charter 


of Beloit College’) is a professor of history at Beloit college. He is 
also a curator and vice-president of the State historical society. 


Lillian Krueger (‘Social Life in Wisconsin: Pre-Territorial through 
the Mid-Sixties’) is the assistant editor of the Wisconsin historical so- 
ciety. Readers will recall her sketch of ‘Madame Mathilda Franziska 
Anneke’ which recently appeared in this magazine. 
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Thomas Pederson (‘Some Recollections’), of Mildred, Minnesota, 
concludes his memoirs in this number. 


Documents—The diary of Abner Morse is edited, with introduction, 
by Bayrd Still and his former student, William Herrmann. Professor 
Still is on the faculty of Duke university, Durham, North Carolina. 





